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DREAM-LAND. 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Wonderful Life ! . 
So sad with partings, and so sweet with meetings, 
Made up of wild farewells, and wilder greetings ; 
Ob word, with wonder rife! 


What do we here? 
Whence come we with this longing loving breast? 
Why do we live to die? we fear our rest ; 

And are afraid to fear! 


Ab! tell us why, 

Why are our pleasures dead within the day, 

While pains make nest-homes of our hearts, and stay ! 
Wherefore comes misery ? 


And wherefore Pain ? 
And why on our sad Planet, else so fair, 
Dwell Hate, and Cowardice, and pale Despair, 
And the hot rage for gain * 


Moon and sweet Stars! 
Hath God cursed us of all his orbs in Heaven ? 
Drive we alone, rayless and unforgiven, 
Bloody with brother-wars? 


Speak if ye know! 
Why lose we what we love longest and best ? 
Shine, Sisters! shine upon our dark unrest 
Saying, it is not so! 


I miss a face, 
A friend, whose love was to my life its heart ; 
Why are our a and bands riven apart? 
hy—even for a space” 


Sorrow and Pain! 
Hope’s silvery whisper saddens when ye speak, 
Go to! the settled colour of my cheek 

Stirs not for her again! 


A cheat Life seems! 
We'll laugh it off, Brothers: though we have wept 
Therewith, aweary of my thoughts I slept, 

And took them to my dreams :— 


Ab mysiery! 
Nay then! believe it for the sweet dream’s sake, 
Whether I dreamed asleep, or mused awake, 

An Angel spake with me! 


Spake from above,— 
I knew her though she floated from the skies, 
The noble presence, and the large deep eyes 
Of her I loved, and love, 


Spake low and clear ; 
“ Arise! I have an errand unto thee ! 
“ The heart that dares to beat as thine does, free, 
“ Heareth, what thou shalt bear.” 


easilaes Thereat I rose, 

ondering to see her balanced pennons spread : 

And keeping their white shadow overhead, 
Followed her flying close ; 


Far, far away ; 
Till sound of mortal grief, and mortal mirth 
Died from the sky, and far below the Earth 
A quiet, bright globe lay : 


And I was ’ware 

Of solemn breath breathed in that silly spot ; 

And that the heart spake, though the lip moved not: 
As if its home were there. ; 


As if its home 
Were high among the Angels of God’s sky, 
Where the wild clouds were wandering ;—and I 
Waited for what should come ; 


Nor waited long: 
For still wherever She and I went winging, 
Two voices ever in one key were singing 
The measure of one song : 


w One chorussed word ; 

hereto the soft fan of the silver feather, 

Made music as her white wings beat together, 
Aud the blue ether stirred : 


Then I—« Oh! whither ?”” 
. au a Far past the farthest ken of mortal, 
o where t. ne Star-Queen guards the Star-World’s portal, 
Thither, Love mine !—aye! thither !”’ 


So when her plu 
Heretofore high above me oe g white 
Wore the rich tinting of that Planet's light 
In crimson-coloured blooms, 


Then from above 
Came down the breath of an entra 


nei : 
Came round the burden of a boun <=} ommgl 


dless measure, 


A seraphb-song of Love, 
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High love—whoee strain 

Her heart and mine, in solemn symphony, 

Beating beyond our wills harmoniously, 
Answered, answered again. 


How did I bear 

The gracious glory of my Lady’s eyes? 

Save that the bright love in them calmed surprise, 
And dazzled off my fear ; 


Nor only eyes ; 
Her sweet lips touched me once upon the brow, 
And whispered, “ Love of mine, thou knowest now 
“‘ The secret of the skies !— 


“ This Land of Wings 
“ Hath rest for thee and me for aye and aye.”’ 
Then I—* Sweet Saint, for my full comfort say 
‘“* All that ite music sings, 


* All—all it sings :— 

‘“ Knowest thou on Earth the earnest love I have, 

“ Know’st thou that I could love thee in thy grave, 
* Better than living things?” 


“ Not there’’—she said, 

‘“‘ Into this Dream-Land I have leave to come, 

“ To cheer thee with the sight of our sweet Home 
“* When Thou and I are dead ; 


‘“* But there the veil 
“ Is over hearts :—I know not if I know 
‘‘ That thou and I shall e’er be telling so 
‘“* On Earth, our true-love tale.’, 


“ Sweet! I shall seem 

“ Graceless, alas! but must there never be 

“ Home-fires—home-faces—aud bome-loves ?—ah me! 
“ Nought of my earthly dream ?”’ 


The starlight shone 
The brighter for a smile that filled her face :— 
No answer! but a quick and kind embrace : 
Save her kiss,—answer none! 


Then I, “ Ah me! 
“ The brow should wear a Crown that wears thy kiss : 


_ “ Though I love patiently, I shall lack this, 


‘“* Not being worthy thee.” 


She raised her hand, 
And my glance followed it—and I was ‘ware 
Of a fine spirit floating down the air, 
Whose forehead’s thought was grand ; 


Fast, fast and free 
He smote the lyre-strings into magic measures, 
Whereto a Lady listed, tranced in pleasures, 
Lo! it was I and she! 


And all the throng 
Of all sweet things I thought of day by day, 
The words I would have said and could not say, 
Came up into his song! 


“¢ Shall I be thus, 
* And thou with me ?”’—She said “ Be true and brave! 
“ Follow thy Life out, e’en to thy Life’s grave, 

* And such shall be thy bliss.”’ 


“ Dear Saint,”—I said, 

‘‘ Lest I shall faint living a life so lone, 

‘“ Say where my friends are fled,—the false—the gone, 
‘* And some, alas! the dead, 


‘“‘ He, first and last, 

‘“‘ The comfort of whose presence led to thine 

“ Like Spring to Summer ; ah! my heart will pine 
‘* Its friendship seeming past. 


“ Ts—is it thus? 
“ Are our hearts lower, weaker than our thinking, 
“ Can leagues divide the subtle spirit-linking, 

“« Whose fine chain fettered us? 


“ Can they? oh Life! 

“ Why at the first or last of thy long day 

“ Loose we the hand we clung to by the way, 
“ And strive alone in the strife ?” 


Thereat I wept :— 
And she—she touched me with a touch as mild 
As a fond mother might her frightened child 
Who sighed, and sighing slept. 


Saying, “ Rash one! 
‘* Love’s strength is perfect in love’s utter weakness, 
“« Love’s nobleness is noblest in love’s meeknese, 
* Love ever! none are gone! 


“* None go! none ever! 
“ Learn thou this lesson: when two hearts keep time 
“ For aye they make one music, chime one chime, 

“* Look up! and doubt it never !”’ 


‘ Our starry torch 
Died in a bright white flood of brilliant flame, 
Wherein a thousand Angels went and came 
Thronging an entrance-Porch 


With starlights groined ; 
Whence rang a voice that said, “‘ Soul! cease thy wonder ! 
“ Not Death is strong enough to part asunder, 
‘“* Whom Life and Love have joined !”” 





For which word’s sake, 

Seeing no stars, no Angels but mine own, 

I turned to kiss ber hands: lo! She was flown! 
And I—I was awake! 





THE PRISON VAN. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
I, 


Amongst the numerous arrivals in London in the course of last month 
—though you may look in vain for the announcement of the fact in the 
fashionable intelligence of the Morning Post—was a young gentlemaa 
from Paris, named Augaste Boulanger. 

Had he flourished during the era of the Crusades his surcoat would— 
doubtless—have been emblazoned with the arms of his noble house, and 
on his banner would—probably—have been inscribed the famous war- 

of “ Boulanger to the rescue,” which—it is fair to imagine—struck s 
terror into the souls of the affrighted Saracens. But as it happened that 
Monsieur Auguste was born in the year 1835, and resided at Numéro 
427, Rue St. Honoré, the only surcoat he wore was the paletot into which 
his arms were thrust, and in lieu of a banner with a war-cry a shield 
gules, over the shop-door, bore in letters or the words “ Au Chemisier 
de l'Europe,” the modern device of the house of Boulanger, indicating 
that the useless varieties of heraldry had been superseded by the peace- 
ful art of sbirt-making. 

The bumanising pursuits of commerce had, indeed, taken deep root at 
No. 427, Rue St. Honoré, where not only “ Chemises, Calecons, Cravaten, 
Gilets de Flanelle et autres, Mouchoirs, Foulards, Faux-cols, Cols-cra- 
vates en tous genres” were confectionnés in the most perfect manner, 
but where also “an important invention,” called a “ Fixateur,” which 
bore the name of the inventor, M. Boulanger pere,—and without which 
—whatever it was—nobody had a right to suppose bimself properly dres- 
sed,—** was only to be obtained in all Paris.” But M. Boulanger péere 
went further than this ; his ideas of commerce were expansive ; he knew 
that London was the great emporium of trade ; and he resolved to send 
thither, for a time, his only son Auguste, whom, with that object in view, 
he had previously caused to be instracted in the English language. 

“ Freneli withpat a master’ is—as the Times’ advertisemente tell ae 
—a very simple affair—a thing to be realised in a week or two—a cir- 
cumstance that fully accounts for the purity with which the Gallic tongue 
is spoken by those who wander abroad from our metropolis ; but Eo 
lish—at least so it struck M. Boulanger pére—is not so easily acquired, 
and his great aim, therefore, had been to procure a living medium of in- 
struction. He found it in the person of an individual named Siagg, a 
London Professor—as he called himself—though what profession he had 
followed before he established himself in Paris did not appear upon his 
passport. From what I recollect of Mr. Slagg—who, when he appeared 
without his robes at ‘ The Old-established English and American Shades’? 
in the Rue de Rivoli, and dropped in, as it were, into the yard of 
“‘Roast’s Livery Stables’ in the Avenue Montaigne, was addicted to 
wearing a very long-waisted and very much wrinkled nether integuments, 
with drab gaiters to match—I should be inclined to think that he had, at 
one time, been more in the sporting than the scholastic line, particularly 
as the language of the turf and the ring prevailed in his conversation 
over a more classical choice of phrase. 

How it happened that Mr. Slagg was selected as the tutor of his son by 
M. Boulanger vére arose in this manner. 

Steeple-chasing has, of late years, become a fashionable amusement of 
the Parisians, and as “ the newest sin” is always most in vogue, to “ stee- 
ple-chase”’ in every way. possible or impossible, became the general de- 
sire. A few took to the real thing, and suffered accordingly ; but the 
majority were satisfied with the name, and they turned it to account. 
Amongst the latter class was M. Boulanger pére, who adapted the fashion 
to his “ specialité,” and invented a “ chemise & la steeple-chase,” entirely 
covered with leaping horses and flying jockeys, which had an immense 
success. The pattern occupied a very conspicuous place in his shop- 
window, aud one day it caught the eye of Mr. Slagg as he was saun- 
tering along the Rue St. Honoré. “That’sa stunning shirt,” he said ; 
‘“‘ if it comes at all nigh my figure I'll have it.” 

So he went into the shop, and by dint of the smattering of French 
which he had picked up in Boulogne, Chantilly, and Paris, during & 
scrambling sort of residence of four or five years, not only contrived to 
make his wants known, but left an impression on the mind of MM. Bou- 
langer pére et fils that he wasactually an English Professor, and wouldn’t 
object to taking out the price of a dezen or two of shirts, by giving either 
of the “ Musseers” a few lessons. In all probability he explained, to his 
own satisfaction, what was to be the nature of his teaching, but as M. 
Boulanger pére was @ man with a fixed idea, and looked upon “ lessons” 
and “ education” as identical, and was, moreover, quite taken with the 
expression “noble science” which fell from the lips of Mr. Slagg, he 
jumped at the opportunity of cheaply indoctrinating Auguste in the mys- 
teries of the English tongue, and forthwith struck a bargain with the 
Professor, by which he undertook to supply that geatleman with a series 
of the coveted garments in exchange for a course of British rhetoric, with 
the usual etceteras, to be duly administered to M. Boulanger /i/s. 

It may, perhaps, in the first instance, have excited some surprise in M. 
Auguste that the Professor should have chosen for his hall of study a. 
small room adjoining the sa/on of an English restaurant on the Place de 
la Madeleine, where “ genuine London porter” supplied the place of vin 
de Bourgogne, and chops and steaks were served instead of soup and 
bouilli ; and that in lieu of the portraits of learned sages, the walls of the 
Professor’s apartment should have been hung with pictures of gentlemen 
in strange attitudes, in pairs, stripped to the waist, and stretching out 
large muffled fists. It may also have added to his surprise that Mr. 
Slagg, in giving his first lesson, should have invited his pupil to “ metty 
les gongs” (put on the gloves) and “avoir un rond” (have a round)t 
But, as M. Auguste’s reading had not been thrown away, and as he knew 
perfectly well, by the experience of his travelled countrymen, that “le 
box”? accompanies every act or occupation of an Englishman, he unhesi- 
tatingly accepted Mr. Slagg’s offer, and “stood up” for a quarter of an 
hour, in the full belief that to do so wasa necessary preliminary to learn- 
ing English. There was, besides, a novelty in the style of teaching whieh 
pleased him,—so different from the formal, cramped manner of the Profes- 
sors at the college where he had studied ;—and, as the exercise was re- 
lieved by draughts of the “London genuine porter”—called for by Mr. 
Slagg—which M. Auguste took te very kindly, the first lesson, without 
book, went off very well, though he returned in a somewhat muzzy con- 
dition to the Rue St. Honoré, partly attributable to the beer, partly to 
an occasional nobber from the scientific hand of Mr. Slagg, but which M. 
Boulanger pére ascribed to the extraordinary difficulties of the language. 
The second lesson was even pleasanter than the first, being mingled with 
rather more “chat,” by which M. Auguste “ came to perceive,” (as he 
expressed it) that oral instruction was the basis of the Professor’s system ; 
and he liked it all the better, having no particular fancy for reading and 
writing more than he thought was absolutely necessary. In this way, by 








dint of the gloves, the porter, and—when their labours were over—“@ 
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yard of clay,” wherewith to “blow a cloud,” M. Boulanger /i/s, at the 
end of three months, became tolerably well up in British slang (though 
his accent was rather defective), and a very respectable proficieat—for a 
Freachbman—in the “ noble science” of self-defence: his education, in 
short, was—as he fancied—quite fiai-hed, and the price of the Steeple- 
chase shirts and a few other commodities having long been taken out, be 
willisgly paid for the * lush’’ and the “ weeds” which had been consumed 
in the course of his studies, and, at a hint from the Professor, that if M. 
Auguste was wiiling to “stand a trifle” he was “ quite agreeabie to the 
receiving of it,” added a gratuity so handsome that Mr. Slagg at once 
declared him a “ tramp,” and “ one as did honour to hiscountry.” It is 
just within the limits of probability that after this display of generosity 
on the part of M. Augaste, Mr. Slagg might have improved the occasion 
by borrowing money from his pupil; but unluckily he was suddenly 
“wanted” by Mr. John Forrester for some ripped-up grievance in England 
—a race-horse doctored, a flimsey or two circulated not quite so geauine 
as the London porter oa the Place de la Madeleine, or some such misad- 
venture of which the law takes cogaisance,—and he leit Paris without 
accomplishing his frieudly inteation. 

It was not very long after the Professor’s departure that M. Boulanger 
pere decided upon testing his sou’s capabilities, and sent him on his first 
commercial mission to London. 


It. 

A nuit blanche on the rattling rail from Paris to Calais, aud a rough- 
and-tumble sort of passage across the Channel, brought M. Augaste Bou- 
langer to Dover, a little the worse for wear; but a capital breakfast at 
the * Lord Warden” soon set him to rights, and haviug indulged io a 
comfurcable nap all the rest of the way to town, he was quite himself 
again whed he arrived at the London-bridge station, and iu perfect cue 
for seething the employés there by his amazing proficiency tu the ver- 
nacular. 

“Get a cab, my covie,” were the first words he uttered to the very at- 
tentive porter who opened the carriage-door ; and when be was thas ac- 
commodated—with all his luggage outside, for he wasn’t quite up to 
every dodge—* Drive him.” he exclaimed, “to Hotel Newtoa, like 
breeks—go eet, you crippl’.” 

The porter laughed, ia spite of his civility, and the cabman, after a 
good stare and a gentle whistle, observed confidentially to his left 
shoulder, “ This here’s a rummun and no mistake,” and drove off in a 
cogitative mood, specalating upon how far he could venture to do the 
foreigner in the matter of overcharge. His mind was, however, set at 
ease when he came to the Waterloo-bridge turnpike, for he saw by 
Auguste’s behaviour at that barrier that he was in London for the first 
time. 

“Je n’ai rien a déclarer,” said the young traveller hastily, forgetting 
his Eoglish when the turnpike-man put out his hand. 

“‘Tuppence,”’ said the gatekeeper. 

“ Pour quoi?” demanded Auguste, perceiving that money was wanted. 
‘ “Poor Quaw! I say ‘Tuppence,’” repeated the man in a suiky 

one. 

* Vot for?” asked Auguste, recovering bimself. 

“ Wot for?” returned the other, knitting his brows, “ you knows what 
for as well as Ido. Can’t you see the toll? Two pence!” 

Auguste understood him now ; he also showed that he understood the 
value of British coinage, for holding a sixpence between his finger and 
thumb, he said: 

“ Give back some browns, my fellow.” 

The gatekeeper handed the change with a growl, thinking there had 
been an attempt to mystify him, but the cabman saw clearer into the 
matter, and when he set down his fare in St. Martin-street, charged 
rather more than double, and got it, Auguste being too much elated by 
his first triumph over the Eoglish language to think of the price he was 
paying for it. 

Personal description, when a young gentleman rather prides himself on 
his appearance, is sometimes necessary, as a key to certain peculiarities. 
Auguste Boulanger would bave given a good deal to have added a cubit 
to his stature, for Nature in that respect bad been a niggard ; but what 
he wanted in height be possessed—like most little men—iu self-esti mation. 
He would have given something, too, fora beard, but his desire bad 
far outgrown his years, and that was a hope deferred. Everything else, 
however, that pleases the eye of woman, be had—or thought he had— 
in perfection, and as it is not the custom of his nation to hide their light 
under a bushel, Auguste Boulanger omitted no occasion that offered for 
setting hiraself off to advantage. The consequence was, that, as he sup- 
posed, ail the girls fell in love with him. But, as regarded his own 
countrywomen, he was completely b/asé, and one of bis principal reasons 
for agreeing so readily to come to Eaglaud was because, like Alexander, 
he wept for new worlds to conquer, aud bad set his heart upon capti- 








“Mr. Flow—er—dew’s carridge! Lay—lock Lodge—Tom—~arter 
Road! Here you are, Miss, I sees him,—he’s a comingup. Liokman, 
yer bouner !” 

There was a little delay while “a fourpenny” was being hunted for, 
during which, oddly enough, the fair young lady just happened to look 
round again. She must, I think, have been greatly annoyed this time 
by fiading Auguste at her elbow, for she immediately bounded after her 
mamma into the fly, and buried herself in a corner: Mr. Graddle and 
Mr. Flowerdew followed, and the vehicle was driven off. 

When it was out of sight, but not till then, Auguste said to his com- 
panion : “ Ta connais cet endroit,ce Saint Jean’s Vood? Bon. J’irai 
demain voir Mise Bessie. Elie m’aime beaucoup cette petite-la, sans ¢a 
je o’aurais pas su son adresse.” 


tit. 

While M. Auguste Boulanger was carefully arranging the tie of a pink- 
and-green silk handkerchief at his next morning’s toilette, an expression 
of doubt passed over bis intelligent features. He was thinking: not at 
all distrustfully of his own appearance, but of whether it was altogether 
safe to pursue the adventure of the previous evening iu company with 
his friend Jules Cramponnet ; for though he felt satisfied thit he was ten 
times the bandsomer and maniier-looking fellow of the two, a misgiving 
would obtrade itself, and he formed the resolution of paying the first visit 
by himself. He had got the address of Miss Flowerdew by heart, and 
elicited from Jules that the omnibus went through Regent-street every 
ten minutes to the part of the towa where she lived,—so he thought he 
should have no difficulty iu fioding his way alone. 

_ Bat as it was jast possible that his friend might make a point of offer- 
ing to accompany him if he again announced his intention of calling on 
the “ pretty Miss,”’ he determined to say nothing about ber when they 
met. At breakfast, accordingly, he spoke of having some business com- 
missions to execute for his “ house,” and Mr. Cramponnet having affairs 
of his own in “ the ribbon-and lace line,” for which he was a foreign tra- 
veller (and so much the more dangerous, thought Auguste), they agreed 
to meet at the table d’hdte at five o'clock. 

ane le diner,” said Jules, “je vous montrerai Saint Jean’s 

ood, 

“A la bonne heure!” replied Auguste. But he said to himself, “I 
oem pave a lock of her hair in my pocket long before then, mon 
cher. 

The two young men then separated. Jules departed for his daily avo- 
cations in the city, and Auguste returned to his vedroom, to add a little 
more perfume to the violet. When he bad decorated himself to what he 
considered the last poiat of perfection, he, too, sallied forth. 

In order not to leave any very decided trace of his route, in case his 
friend should prove inquisitive, Auguste merely asked the waiter at 
the Hotel Newton which was the way to Regent-street, and forthwith 
pase for that Elysium of Frenachmen—the only Elysium they find in 

ondon. 

When a man has acquired a foreign language, he is, naturally, proud 
of the acquisition, and anxious to turn it to account. Auguste occupied 
himself, therefore, as he walked along, in recalling some of the phrases 
which were most frequently uttered by Professor Slagg, and armed with 
a few of the choicest, he felt equal to any emergency. 

It was to show his complete independence and perfect mastery over 
the situation that he had resolved upon choosing an omnibus as his mode 
of conveyance to St. John’s Wood, and when he got to Regent-street he 
began to look about for one. At the moment he turned the corner of 
Piccadilly-circus, a large vehicle had just pulled up, something being the 
matter with the reins, which the driver was adjusting. 

“L’omnibus Anglais ne ressemble guére a celui de Paris,” said Auguste. 
“ Apparemment, il n’y a pas de fenétres. Mais c’est égal. Je vois le 
chiffre de la Reine Victoria avec sa couronne dessus.” Then, speaking 
at the top of his voice, he hailed the conductor, who appeared to him to 
be ‘‘ trés comfortable dans sa petite loge derriére la voiture.” 

“Hil” exclaimed Auguste. “ Dat’s de tickette.”’ 

‘“‘T believe you,”’ said the conductor, with a grin. 

Auguste, being possessed with the notion that “the omnibus” in Re- 
gent-street must necessarily be the one he wanted, continued the col- 
oquy. 

“I vant to ride, my downy one.”’ 

“Tm afraid I'm tull,’”’ replied the man, whose grin was still un- 
subdued. 

“Gammon!” returned Auguste. “Dat’sall my eye! I’m vide awake, 
Iam. Open de door!” 

“ Where was you agoin’ to?” asked the conductor. 

But Auguste was far too knowing to tell his secret to the first ques- 
tioner. He kuew fast enough where he was going. 


— 





vating an English “ Miss.” 

There are some young ladies of my acquaintance who, had they been 
aware of his design, would have met him more than half-way; but it was 
not the good fortune of Auguste to fall in with them, though he cast his 
net with a tolerable wide sweep. A Frenchman io Londoa is not now 
the solitary wretch he used to be a few years since. Com-patriotes— 
some of whom lay claim tv the three last syllables of the word by their ex- 
clusive desiguation—turn up at every corner; it is, in many cases, an 
embarras de richesse, involving a considerable difficulty of selection, 
but Auguste Boulanger was in luck: at the table d’hédte of the Hotel 
Newton he fell in with an old acquaintance, some two or three years his 
senior, who having been in London nearly a month, knew something of 
the town, and was very willing to parade what he knew. Auguste 
shrugged his shoulders when his friend, Monsieur Cramponaet, informed 
him that there was no French spectac/e ; but he recovered his equani- 
mity when he heard there was an Italian Opera, and to Covent Garden 
they went with pit tickets, to hear J/ T'rovatore: to hear—and also to 
loek about them. To say the truth, looking about him was more in 
Auguste’s way than listening to music; and, after all, his taste is nota very 
singular one. [is great object, as I have said, was—on all occasions— 
+ as and he very soon satisfied himself that he had made a decided 


It was a very pretty fair girl of eighteen, in une of the pit boxes, by 
whom he had been attracted. Perhaps she was at the Opera for the first 
time ; perhaps she cared no more for music than Auguste; perhaps she 
thought there was only one object which young ladies ought to keep iu view 
at all times and in all places, Certain it is that she made good use of 
her eyes, and whether their expression conveyed encouragement or not, 
at all events she did not withdraw them when her glance met that of 
Auguste, nor did she appear to be offended by the pertinacity with which 
he ogled her. At the end of the first act he left his seat to walk up and 
dowa in front of the box in which the young lady sat, in the hope, I dare 
say, of speaking to her—for Auguste was a bold fellow in his little 
affaires, and generally tried the effect of a coup de main—but in this 
instance he had reckoued without his host, for whea he reached the field 
of his intended operations he fouad he was too short, and could not even 
see the tip of the fair one’s nose, while his person also was altogether 
eclipsed ; so he returned to his place, and made the most of his position 
with a large double lorgaette, nearly as big as himself. This species of 
skirmishing he carried vn through the evening, and when the opera was 
over he said to Cramponnet : 

“ Regarde done, Jules, cette petite blonde-la ; cette jolie Miss! Eh 
bien, elle sera ma femme! Oui! je l’épouserai! D’abord il faut que je 
trouve sa demeure. Ou va partir! Suis-moi!” 

And, as rapidly and surely as if he had known the house all his life, 
he darted round to the lobby, accompanied by his friend, and arrived 
just in time to see the party he had been watching come out of their 
box, the “ pretty Miss’ hanging on the arm of a tall, stout, elderly man 
with grey whiskers, a high colour, and a nose which in shape and size 
very closely resembled the strawberry called *‘ The British Queen.” The 
lady’s complexion heightened when she saw so near her the individual 
who had singled her out for admiration, and she turned away her head 
in some confusion. But her curiosity—perhaps her vauity—must have 
been stronger than her displeasure—if, indeed, she felt any—tor before 
she had gone halfa dozen steps she looked round with an inquiring glance, 
and then again moved quickly forward, A much less conceited young 
geatleman than M. Auguste Boulanger might have beeu pardoned for 
accepting this mute chullenge. He took it up at once, kept close to the 
lovely challenger, and, profiting by the crush and noise, whispered in her 

ear; “I loff you, pretty gal!’’ 
_ “Dear me, papa,” said the young lady to her protector, “ what a time 
it will be before we get oat of this crowd! Whenever shall we get home! 
It’s so very fur to St. John’s Wood! Had we not better walk to the car- 
Tiage instead of waiting here ?”’ 

“TI think you’re right, Besey,” was the reply ; “ where’s your mother 
and Mr. Graddle? Ob, I see! Come along, Graddle; this way.” 

A little elbowing cleared a —for Auguste aud Jules as well as 
for themselves—and the party got into the street. 

“Call yer carridge, yer honner?” said a linkman. 

* Ob, do, please *” exclaimed the young lady, anticipating her parent, 
“ Mr. Flowerdew’s carriage, of Lilac Lodge, Tomata-road, St. John’s 

ood,—pray remember. A white horse,” 


“I shall tell you, my covie, oh, yes—over de left! Come, look alive. 
I punch your head !” 

The conductor looked hard at Auguste: suddenly a thought seemed to 
strike him. ‘“ Punch my head, will you? Fora forriner, you’ve got 
plenty of London cheek. I'll just obleege you.” 

Whereupon he took a key out of the breast-pocket of his coat, and 
opened the door. 
“Jump in, then; since you’re resolved to ride along of me, why you 
shail, that’s all.” 

In the twinkling of an eye Auguste leapt upon the step, and entered 
the omnibus. 

“Stop a bit,” said the conductor ; “we take such care of folks here, 
that we gives everybody a seat to his-self.’ And, employing another 
key, he opened a sort of closet, and disclosed a separate compartment. 

‘“ All right, my covie,”’ remarked Auguste. ‘“ Vot’s de damage ?”’ 

“?Tain’t no odds at present,” was the reply. “ Only you set still.”’ As 
he spoke, be carefully closed the door, which shut with a spring lock, 
fastened the outer one with the same precaution, and resumed his seat, 
though not with his accustomed gravity. 

In Loudon anything attracts a crowd, and during the brief colloquy 
which I have described, twenty people had gathered on the pavement. 

“ Wot’s that Bobby arter now?” exclaimed a gentlemen who, though 
his dress was not in the first style of fashion, seemed to have some know- 
ledge of London life. ‘ Why this here’s not reg’lar.”’ 

“Tl tell you what it is,” remarked another of the same school ; “ the 
crusher has nabbed one of them refligees: he’s most probberbly been a 
shootin’ at the Emp’rer Nepoleum.” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it?” returned the first. “Sarve him right, then !” 

The crowd echoed this sentiment in a truly fraternal spirit, and in the 
midst of a general “hooray” the Prison Van moved off to the police- 
office, whither it was bound when first the attention of Auguste had been 
arrested by it, 

However comfortably situated the conducter of this carriage might be 
it was not exactly so with the company it conveyed. 

“ Ah, diable !’’ exclaimed Auguste, striking his shins against the sharp 
edge of the wooden seat when the door was shut behind him. “Je me 
suis cassé la jambe! Sacredi! Il fait noir comme dans un four! Od 
donc est le banc? Tiens! maisc’est dur! Oh, comme ga sent mauvais! 
Je vais sortir 4 Vinstant! Conducteur! conducteur !”’ 

He groped about to find the handle of the door, but there was none, 
and, while vainly feeling for it, the van went over an uneven bit of road, 
jerked his head against the panel, made him bite his tongue half through, 
and set his nose bleeding. He shouted louder than ever, and kicked 
against the door with all his might, but no one came to his assistance. 
He then remained still for a few moments and listened. During the in- 
terval he heard a voice through the partition on his right hand council- 
ing him, in not the mildest terms, “ to hold his jaw till he had somethin’ 
to squeak for.’ This redoubled his rage, and he uttered many French 
maledictions, all of which escaped through the little air-hole in the roof, 
—. mingling with the breeze, did no one—but himself—any particular 

arm. 

While he was in the midst of these “ tantrums” the van arrived at its 
destination, and the police-conductor proceeded to liberate the several 
prisoners forexamination. He reserved Auguste for the last, meaning, 
of course, to set him free altogether, now that he had had his joke, but 
destiny decreed it otherwise. The irritation of the young Frenchman 
was 80 great at the trick which he now perceived had been played him, 
that no sooner was the door of his cell opened than, doubling his fists, he 
vindicated his credit as a pupil of Professor Slagg by planting a * One— 
Two” in the countenance of the stooping conductor, which rolled that 
functionary head over heels into the street. 

Great was the commotion of the police outside who witnessed what 
they all took to be “a most unprowoked assault,” and before Auguste had 
time to boit, which was the next move he meditated, he was safe in the 
grasp of two of the sturdiest of the ministers of the law, who in a manner 
the very reverse of polite hauled him across the pavement into the imme- 
diate presence of Mr. Dove, the presiding magistrate. 

An outrage on “ The Force,” within the very precincts of justice, was 
a crime of so deep a dye, that it took precedence of all the night-charges, 
and in @ condition which woefully contrasted with his spruce appearance 
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A furious harangue, half French, half Eaglish, with which he ey 
broke out, being with some difficulty silenced, he was charged wit 
assaulting Policeman Henry Tipper, J, 120, in the execution of his duty, 

Now, as the latter part of the accusation was not strictly correct, 
Policeman Heory Tipper would rather have compounded for his black 
eye by saying nothing about the real cause for it, but the members of 
“The Force” who witnessed the pugnacity of Auguste were too indig- 
nant to hear of “ such lukewarm-hearteduess,”’ so nothing was left for 
Mr. Tipper but to tell the best story he could. He began in mdias res : 

“ Which the prisoner, your worship, when I went for to take him out 
of the lock-up in the wan, flied at me like a tiger-cat without no manner 
of warning, and knocked me right backerds into the street.” 

“ Had he committed any previous violence ?”’ asked Mr. Dove. 

“ Only by langwidge, your worship, which his oaths was dreaddfle to 
hear, and kickin’ agin the cell-door.”’ 

“What for not?’ cried Auguste ; “ yas, I try to kick him down. Whe 
put me in the walking prison? He shall catch it.” 

‘ Be silent, prisoner,” said the clerk of the court. 

“ Oh that is likely, old buffer, after so great an outrage.” 

“Really,” said the magistrate, “ this prisoner’s conduct is very extra- 
ordinary. What is the charge against him in the sheet? ‘Dunks,’ 
‘Garvey’ ‘O’Brien,” ‘ Stutters,’ *Mac Twig,’—these are all our own 
people. What is your name, sir?” 

“J call myself Auguste Boulanger. F am no muff. I know to use 
my mauleys.” 

“ So it seems—and you will soon have to use something else, I think. 
Stay : I don’t see the prisoner's name on the list. How is this?” 

‘* His case was took too late, sir,’’ said Policeman Tipper. 

“Too late! What! A return made up without the names of all the 
prisoners and the charges against them! Superintendent Darby never 
did this before. Send for him directly.” 

That officer had, however, just entered the court, and on being ques- 
tioned by Mr. Dove, declared, to his great surprise, that Augaste had 
not been brought to the station-house, nor had he ever seen him before. 

‘* How came he in the van, then?” was the question. 

Policeman Tipper got very red in the face, but said nothing. 

“ How I get in?” exclaimed Auguste. “ Ah,dam,Ishallsay. I vant 
to go to Saint Jean Vood. I see a buscome. [I tell dis snob I go vid 
him. ‘Jumpin,’ he say. Ijump. Before [ tura me round he lock me 
into a black chamber. I break my face against de door, my claret fly, [ 
hit my bones, I ery out, nobody come. When de place was »pen, I pitch 
into him—I floor him—I knock him into the middel of de week !” 

Auguste accompanied these remarks by throwing himself iuto one of 
his finest pugilistic attitudes, and, in the frenzy of his intense excitement, 
dealing out a round of imaginary facers. . 

So, then,” observed Mr. Dove, tarning to Policeman Tipper with a 
severe countenance, though it was with difficulty he preserved his gravity 
during Auguste’s explanation—“ so, then, you were the person who pro- 
voked this assault— committed one, indeed, yourself, and that of the most 
scandalous nature. To take advantage of a foreiguer’s not very unnatu- 
ral mistake, in order to get him into trouble! Scandalous! I shall re- 
commend Sir Richard to dismiss you the force. You deserve all you got 
at the prisoner’s hands.’’ 

“ Ah, yas!” interposed Auguste with a triamphant air. “I mil} him 
vell—I give him a full belly—I cook his goose!’ 

A general roar of laughter put an end to the scene, and the case was 
dismissed. Not, however, before the magistrate had imparted some ad- 
vice to Auguste, the gist of which was, that it would be as well for him 
not to make his appearance in that court again. He was then put under 
the care ot Superintendent Darby, who conducted him to the Hotel Mew- 
ton. He also imparted, on the road, something in the shape of couasel 
to the adventurous young Chemisier touching the ‘“‘ Force,” with whom 
he advised him not to come into contact again, or he might happen to 
get the worst of it, “‘ for it wasn’t,” he said, ‘“‘ every one of the Beaks that 
drew it so mild as Mr. Dove.” 

It was partly owing to the hiats given to him by the magistrate and 
the superintendent, and partly to the necessity he was under for putting 
himself to rights after his recent “scrimmage,” that Auguste decided 
upon pausing awhile before he renewed the prosecution of his love adven- 
ture with Miss Flowerdew. He reflected, that if he presented himself at 
Lilac Lodge without an introduction, it was just possible that the young 
lady’s parent, whose countenance betokened an irascible temper, might 
chance to receive his visit unfavourably, and ‘‘se comporter avec une 
brutalité Anglaise,’ which would be disagreeable, and lead, perhaps, to 
a second introduction to the police. But,in addition to this prudential 
view of the question, he was not quite sure that a swelled nose was a re- 
commendation to a lover,—however much it might create a resemblance 
to the loved one’s sire—and his first care, therefore, was to endeavour to 
reduce the damaged organ to its proper dimensions by a liberal applica- 
tion of eau de Cologne. 

By the time he had accomplished this task to his own satisfaction, his 
friend M. Jules Cramponnet reappeared, to pass the remainder of the day 
in his society. Auguste, having reconsidered the whole matter, resolved 
now upon claiming the assistance’ which he had at first intended to do 
without, but he kept to himself the history of what had befallen him in 
the prison van, and accounted for the déshabil/e in which he was found 
by ascribing it to a trifling accident, 

In pursuance of his plan, he accordingly broke ground on the subject 
of “ Miss Bessie,’ and claimed his friend’s promise to accompany him ia 
quest of her as soon as the table d’héte was over. 

Iv. 

Lilac Lodge is one of those charming villas, so numerous in St, John’s 
Wood, whose architecture is of the composite order, and exhibits the 
Italian, the Swiss, the Elizabethan, and a few other styles—including 
one invented by the builder—in an extremely happy though somewhat 
arbitrary combination. It has oriel windows, rustic porches, pinnacied 
gables, overhanging roofs, carved pendants, a stained-glass conservatory 
with a shining, bulbous dome, and a tall, slender campanile. It stands 
in about an acre of “ grounds,” which are laid out in “ the flower-basket 
and rock-work style,”’ and are not altogether concealed from public 
view, by a low embattled wall, pierced by large quatrefoils, surrounding 
them on two sides, where Tomata-road forms an angle with another 
thoroughfare. Indeed, as the neighbourhood is tolerably frequented, 
the inhabitants of Lilac Lodge may be said te live more au grand 
jour than in conventional seclusion, at all events in tbe summer 


ason. 

Mr. Flowerdew is a gentleman of rather hospitable disposition, and 
when he gives a dinner-party, does not mind who knowsit. You may 
infer the fact in a variety of ways, but chiefly from the loud-voiced hila- 
rity which issues, on these occasions, from the opea dining-room window 
that overlooks the lawn in front of “ The Lodge.” On the day when the 
misadventure befel M. Auguste Boulanger which has just been recorded, 
Mr. Flowerdew gave one of his customary banquets. The party was not 
numerous, but select, the principal guest being Mr. Graddle, whose ac- 
quaintance we have already made, and who stood higher in Mr. Flower- 
dew’s estimation than in that of his daughter. For this there were very 
good reasons, Mr. Flowerdew fancying that a man’s best recommendation 
is the length of his purse, and Miss Bessy being of opinion that no amount 
of money can establish equality between youth and comparative age, be- 
tween beauty and superlative ugliness—these negative qualifications being 
Graddle’s. You will gather from this statement that Graddle is a suitor 
for the hand of Miss Flowerdew, and if you give yourself the troable to 
calculate his chance of success, you will think, if it depends on the young 
luéy—and notwithstanding “ parental authority” it generally does—that 
he has but a poor one. ; 

Under these circumstances, it cannot excite much surprise that the 
lovely Bessy should have felt no reluctance to obey her mamma's signal 
for leaving the gentlemen to their wine, nor—the evening being delici- 
ously cool—that she should have preferred the garden to the drawing- 
room when Mrs. Flowerdew took her after-dinner nap. Graddle, per- 
haps, felt a momentary pang when she left the room, but he was one of 
those persons whom “a good glass of port””—even in July—can reconcile 
to any other privation ; and his host having assured him that the bottle 
which he now pushed round was one that he should like to have his can- 
did opinion upon, as well as the candid opinions of Messrs. Bidder and 
Scrace, two parochial-minded gentlemen who sat on the opposite side of 
the table, he postponed the expression of his feelings until tae generous 
fluid, whose merits he was called upon to decide, had wrought its usual 
eloquent effect. M-ssrs. Bidder and Scrace, being vestrymen avd poorg 
law guardians, were not much troubled with sentiment, and made no 
scruple of saying that they were perfectly agreeable to Mr. Flowerdew’s 
proposition, and the grave questions of “ age,” ‘ body,”’ and other port- 
like properties very soon completely absorbed them. 

In the mean time, Miss Bessy, who wore the most becoming white mus- 
lin dress, with a far-fioating light-blue sash, and shadowed her sweet face 
beneath one of those brown, broad-leaved, mushroom-shaped straw hats 





only half an hour before—his coat dirted and torn, his pink-and-green 





cravat twisted like a rope, and his shirt-front stained with blood which 
still streamed from his nose—Auguste Boulanger was placed at the bar. 


which were invented for the preservation of fair complexions like hers, 


\ issued from the house, with a book in one hand, and, in the other, one of 


the smallest of Skye terriers, also wearing the blue-ribbon, the tip of 
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whose its only visible feature amidst the wilderness of hair in 
which ite form * was fost. Whether sbe meant to read or play with her 
dog I cannot exactly say, but I should be rather inclined to think that in 
the long rao, with her disposition, “ Drimah,” or “ Drim,” as he was 
more commonly called, would carry the day against “ The Unearthly 
One,” which, in spite of Messrs. Wood and Blewitt’s advertisement, is, after 
all, rather hard reading. For the present, however, she addressed her- 
self to the poem, seated, with Drim on her lap, in a fantastically-con- 
structed chair of the genus called “ rustic,” on the lawn before the draw- 
ing-room. I shall leave ber for a moment to follow the wild career of 
“The Unearthly One,” in order to speak of another wild young gentle- 
man whose aspirations were bounded by the world we live in. R 
The second attempt of M. Auguste Boulanger to reach St. John’s 
Wood was accomplished without any difficulty. A bond fide omnibus 


conveyed himself and his friend in safety to the tavern called by facetious | 
conductors “ The Hairy Arms,” and with that place as a point de départ | 


Tomata-road was easily found. They trusted to their own ingenuity to 
discover Mr. Flowerdew’s abode ; nor was it long before the quick eye of 
Auguste detected an inscription on a scroll above the porch of the house 
already described, which, in Gothic characters, announced the fact that 
that was “Lilac Lodge.” A more certain indication even satisfied Auguste 
that he had made a successful cast, for the same glance that took in the 
inscription fell upon the graceful figure of Miss Bessy sitting in the gar- 
den, reading. , J , 

“La voila!” exclaimed Auguste, pressing the arm of Jules ; “ oui, ¢ est 
bien elle! Et seule! Quelle chance! Comment faire pour qu’elle me 
voie! Allons réder un peu. 

-He took a turn, vt « ae befere the Lodge, and, being on the other 
side of the road, soon caught sight of Mr. Flowerdew’s guests through the 
Open window. 

“Son pére y est,” he whispered to Jules. 7 

“ Tu as raison,” replied bis friend ; ‘‘ je ne manque pas de reconnaitre 
son gros nez. Etcelui qui est en face c’est homme qu’on a appelé 
‘Grad,’ n’est-ce pas? Il y en a encore d’autres,” . 

“N’importe pour eux,” returned Auguste ; “ ils ne font que boire de 
leur vin noir. Revenons 4 nos moutons. Proméae-toi un instant ici 
tandis que je regarde de |’autre cdté.”’ 

So saying, he crossed the road and got close under the embattled wall, 
where his height—or the want of it—zcreened him from observation. It 
was not his object, however, to remain altogether invisible, and when he 
arrived at the quatrefoil in the parapet opposite the spot where Miss 
Flowerdew sat, he paused and coughed in a low but significant manoer. 
The sound being so close to her made the young lady start : she looked 
round, but saw nobody. That isto say, in the first instance; for pre- 
sently, a branch of one of the lilacs which gave its name to the Lodge 
was gently pushed aside, and, as in the case of Parisina, “ There whispered 
@ voice through the rustling leaves.” It framed these simple words: 
** Miss Bessie! [ say!” : 

“ Gracious!’’ exclaimed the fair girl, in great surprise. “ My name! 
Who ever!” 

But her doubt was not of long duration. A face which she had seen 
too recently to have entirely forgotten presented iteelf through the open- 
ing in the garden wall. She was, I suppose, about to rebuke the intruder, 
but just as she opened her lips, Drim, who had caught a glimpse of Au- 
guste through the leng hair that shrouded his bright eyes, set up a sharp 
bark, and—apparently—changing her purpose, she scolded the little dog 
for disturbing her ‘in such an interesting passage’—meaning, 1 con- 
clude, “ of her book.” 

“ Here am I, on your toes, pretty gal,”’ said the voice. 

Drim growled, meditating another bark. 

* Oh! pray goaway! Really, I never!” 

But Auguste retained his position, so Miss Flowerdew had no other re- 
source but to change hers. She hastily caught up Drim in her arms, and 
leaving “The Unearthly One” to take care of himself on the garden- 
chair, walked quickly away. She was too much confused, perhaps, by 
the sudden apparition of Auguste, to know exactly which path she took, 
for, instead of re-entering the house, as ladies of more presence of mind 
and a good many years older might have done, she bent her steps towards 
the back garden, which, as I have already hinted, though more secluded 
than the front one, was not hermetically closed to those who passed by. 

These young Frenchmen,I must say, are quite unpardonable. They 
always fancy, particularly when a lady is in the case, that people go out 
of their way to encourage them. Auguste acted upon this supposition, 
‘and making a sign to Jules to enjoy his cigar at a distance, or fiud some- 
body to make love to on his own account, darted rapidly round the eor- 
ner, keeping parallel with Miss Bessy’s movement. 

“You are a very naughty thing,” she said, addressing Drim as she went, 
“to bark at every person you see. I shall punish you by tying you up 
in the summer-house.” 

Now the summer-house was quite at the further extremity of the gar- 
den, so the intensity of Drim’s punishment, for an inquisitive little dog 
that was fond of being in the midst of everything, and was thus removed 
almost entirely from “‘ human ken,” may readily be conceived. I do not 
pretend to determine whether this banishment solely affected his interests, 
but it did not seem to militate against those of Auguste, who pursued his 
course till he arrived at the very end of the embattled wall, and closer 
than before to the chasse which he pursued. 

Engaged in fastening Drim with her pocket-handkerchief to the seat of 
the summer-house, and scolding him, prettily, ail the while, Miss Flower- 
dew probably had no idea that “ the daring stranger’ was still so near, 
though, to the credit of her nerves it must be said, she did not start as she 
had done before when she heard his voice again. 

“Miss Bessie,” he resumed, through another of the accommodating 
apertures, “I loff you wiz my heart. Oh yas! Upon my soul!” 

“I desired you to go away, sir,’ observed Miss Flowerdew, approach- 
ing the parapet. “It is very rude of gentlemen to behave in this manner. 
It is not the custom in England !” 

“ Angland!” replied Auguste. “TI also am an Anglishmans.” 

“‘ What you say proves it,” said Miss Flowerdew, laughing. ‘“‘ You 
speak so like one.” 

“ My inside is Anglish,” returned Auguste. 

“What very odd things you say,” remarked Miss Flowerdew, still 
laughing, and quite forgetting how wrong it was to continue the conver- 
sation. 

“Ab, Miss!” exclaimed Auguste, heaving a deep sigh, “ you floor me 
last night !—you darken my day-lights.”’ 

“Darken your delight! I’m sure I can’t have done that! I never 
saw you but once before in all my life!’ 

“Ah, but that makes me to loff you. I nevare sleep after I have saw your 
pretty face in the Opera. I am quite done brown.” 

° “Oh dear, what can you mean! You must have been too near the 
re,’ 

“Oh yas! the fire of your eye, Miss Bessie !”’ 

“T should like to know who told you my name,” 

“ Ah! Ihave two ears. I remember.” 

“ And pray, sir—-not that it is of any consequence to me—what is your 
name, since you have learnt mine?” : 

“There,” said Auguste, jerking an enamelled card at Miss Flower- 
dew’s feet. “Behold me!” 

The lady stooped and raised the card, which she read. 

“I must pot keep a gentleman’s card,” she said ; “ it would be so very 
improper!” And, to show that she meant what she said, she handed it 
back through the quatrefoil. 

Auguste did not neglect the opportunity. Before her hand could be 
withdrawn he had seized and covered it with kisses. 

To resent such an outrage on his mistress, Drim again began to bark. 


roa = Same moment, other voices were heard in the direction of the 


«You must indee 
somebody coming.” 
oust me,” said the adventurous youth, “you loff not Misterre 

“ Love him” she replied, with a contemptuous toss of her head. “But 


he is coming, and papa too, Y el ia. Wi, 
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“T see you again!” 
e@ e again! 

thine?” me again! Oh dear, no! 
“ Ah, yas! But I come back.” 
“ Not to-night ; certainly not.” 
“Then it shall be to-morrow ?” 
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untie you. Let us run and meet pap and Mr. Graddle !”” 
— little dog did not resent her cruelty, but galloped after her, as fast 
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said Mr. Flowerdew, ae his daughter 











‘Me, papa?” was the reply. 

“ Yes, you, Bessy? I thought I heard your voice.” : 

“ Ob, yes, [recollect now. There was a foreigner with an organ who 
wanted to play, and I told him to go tr 

“Curse all forriners!”’ muttered Mr. Graddle, whom the dry old port 
and Bessy’s absence had rendered sulky. “ They’re always hovering 
about people’s premises.” 

“ The local act,” said Mr. Scrace, coming up and catching at the last 
words—“ the local act provides——” 

“ You mean Hobhouse’s, I think,’”’ objected Mr. Bidder. ‘‘ Hobhouse’s 
act olearly lays down——” | 

Whether this incipient difference ended in a smart altercation or not, | 
is of no consequence to us, but as it referred to the great parish ia whose | 
affairs Mr. Scrace and Bidder took so active a purt, any one who is curi- 
ous on the subject will very probably find the dispute faithfully recorded 
in last Sunday’s Preserver. 

“We want a cup of tea, Bessy,” eaid Mr. Flowerdew ; “ and then 
Graddle would like to hear you sing that song we had last night in the 
Trovytory.” 

“1m sorry I can’t oblige Mr. Graddle,” replied Miss Flowerdew ; “but 
I’m a great deal too hoarse to sing this evening.” 

If this were really the case it did not appear to have struck M. Au- 
guste Boulanger, who, when he rejoined, his friend Cramponnet ob- 
served, amongst other rhapsodie, ‘‘Ah, Jules, mon ami, je n’oublierai ja- 
mais cette vois délicieuse.”’ 

Neither had Miss Flowerdew forgotten the parting accents of Auguste, 
for the first thing she did when she went upstairs to bed, after Mr. Grad- 
dle had gone home sulkier than ever, was to take down her French-and- 
English dictionary and turn at once to the word “ Ange.” 

‘“‘T thought so,” said Bessy. “‘ Adieu, mon Ange!’ How very pretty 
it sounds—ino French !” 

Whether the phrase was subsequently varied or repeated is one of those 
circumstances which time may reveal, in case I should have the opportu- 
nity of making known the sequel of the above adventure of M. Auguste 
Boulanger. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF CAPE TOWN. 
BY ISABELLA MUNRO. 


What a strange thing is memory! As we sit musing idly beside the 
summer stream or the winter hearth. how does it recall to us the scenes 
through which has lain our path of life, bringing each one before our eyes 
with a vividness that eclipses time—heart-daguerreotypes ; nay, even 
more, for each feeling they inspired, each thought they suggested, come 
back to us as distinctly as in the hour we saw them. Years bave rolled 
over my head, with their burthen of sorrows, their meteor-flashes of joy ; 
yet as clearly as though it were but yesterday, do I see again the blue 
morning sky and the heaving ocean, among whose waves our ship danced 
as lightly as if, like ourselves, she rejoiced in the sight of land ; for since 
passing the Cape Verd islands some weeks before, our eyes had locked 
on— 

“ Nought but sea and sky, 
Nothing but sky and sea!” 


until this morning, when ending a chain of mountainous hills, the two 
lofty hummocks that form the extreme point of the Cape of Good Hope 
rose stern and rugged, and darkly defined against the southern sky, about 
three miles distant. 

We had risen early. The rude clang of drawing the chain-cable from 
the ship’s hold made such sweet music in our ears that we could not rest, 
but sallied on deck in time to see the sun rise over the hills, and to be 
very much in the way of the extra cleaning the ship was to receive pre- 
paratory to entering port. But that troubled us not; and standing on 
one of the quarter-deck hen-coops, we gazed forth on the mass of bare 
rocky hills that for so many thousand years have faced the wild storms of 
the vast South Atlantic Ocean. Hill behiud hill they spread out before 
us, appearing to rise yet higher as they reeeded from the sea, and 
through the clear Cape atmosphere we could distinctly trace each grassy 
or rocky ridge along their sides, and the darker bue of the clustering 
brushwood that nestled in the ravines between. To our left, some miles 
to leeward, the hills terminated, to recommence some ten miles farther 
down, pale and blue in the distance. 

In the intervening space stretches the noble expanse of Table Bay, 
whither we were bound. But high up as we had made the land, the op- 
posing wind, and the strong current running round the Cape, had nearly 
swept us down to leeward of it—a mishap that occasionally occurs to 





ships, and which the continuance of the cause (for the south-east wind 
blows ten days out of twelve) renders it exceedingly difficult to prevent. 
However, we saved our distance ; and right glad were we when at length 
we found ourselves stretching up the deep Bay, which, wide as it is at its 
entrance, spreads yet wider as it recedes from the ocean, until, with its 
surroinding hills and mountains, it reminds the traveller of the Highland 
lochs he has left so far behind him. 

In a group in front of the town some sixty or seventy vessels lay at 
anchor, their sizes varying from the tiny coasting-cutter of twenty tons, 
to the stately Indiaman of fifteen hundred. And wel! nigh as varied were 
the flags they hoisted in honour of our arrival ; the stripes and stars flut- 
tering above the taffrail of the American whaler near the tri-colour of the 
French trader from tbe Isle of Bourbon, the flags of Brazil and Portugal 
floating beside each other in brotherly fashion. Here and there the flag 
of some other small maritime power showed itself against the clear blue 
sky ; but next to the ensign of England, which much more than half the 
vessels displayed, most numerous were the’ horizontal stripes of Holland. 
At twelve o’clock we reached our appoiated station, and the welcome 
sound of the descending anchor grated on our ears for the first time for 
twelve weeks—for we had had a long passage—and we lay opposite the 
haven of our wishes—Cape Town. 

How beautiful it looked from our deck! Before us rose more than 
3,500 feet into the air the almost perpendicular sides of the massive Table 
Mountain, with the broad flattened summit that renders its name so fit- 
ting ; the upper portion of its sides seeming to consist chiefly of layers of 
rugged rock, then grass and dark-hued heaths mingled with the rocks, 
while the lower haif of the mountain was glancing white in the sunlight, 
beneath the fluttering leaves of the beautiful “* whitboom,” or silver-trees, 
that form its dainty mantle. To ourright of the mountain, smooth, green, 
and beautiful, the nearest rising almost to a level with the mountain it- 
self, are the two hills whose united outline bears so marked a resemblance 
to a lion couchant, that it is impossible to overlook it, and they have not 
unnaturally obtained the names of the Lion’s Head and Rump. It is on 
the latter that the telegraph is erected, towards which so many anxious 
eyes are turned as soon as the ball is raised, proclaiming a vessel in the 
offing, all looking eagerly for the next ball, which shall announce whether 
she comes from east, west, or north. And then the anxiety of those whose 
dear ones are in the indicated direction, of whose welfare they have per- 
haps ‘not heard for months—how long it is kept on the stretch! for a 
mn is visible from the telegraph hours before it can be seen from Cape 

own. 

To the left isa high conical grassy hill, called the Sagar-loaf. And 
there in the midst, like some village of feudal days, resting secure in the 
protection of the mighty fortress frowning above it, the white dwellings 
and green trees of Cape Town look smilingly forth from their nook at the 
foot of the mountains. Farther on, round the base of the Lion-hi!l, white 
Villas, and beautiful gardens and vineyards, stretch out to Green Point 
—the southern extremity of Table Bay—where stands a little lighthouse, 
pointing out a ridge of rocks. And in front of all roll the waters of the 
Bay, where, during the terrific nor’west gales that prevail at times, so 
mauy a gallant vessel, that has successfully braved the perils of ocean, 
has sunk helplessly at her anchors ; or else drifting, been dashed in pieces 
by the surf upon the rocks that surround the Bay. 

But that day all looked bright and glorious beneath the cloudless sky ; 
and only those who have been so long restricted within such narrow 
limits, can tell how anxious we were to tread the land, spread out so green 
and beautiful before us. One of the many shore-boats idling about the 
Bay was accordingly summoned, and we all descended the ship side ; I, 
for one, who have great objections to an open boat, rejoiced to find that 
our transit to the shore was to be accomplished in a cutter-rigged boat of 
several tons burthen. Scarcely had we taken our seats, when, as sudden 
and almost as loud as the report of a cannon, a gust of wind blew over 
our heads, whistling threateningly through the cordage of the ship we 
had just left, and flapping wildly among her unstowed sails. Astonished 
at the sounds, we looked up, to see light spots of snowy vapour flecking 
the precipitous brow of the mountain. Though we did not understand it, 
it was the first indication of one of the frequent south-east gales that for 
a few hours at a time blow so wildly from tbat mountain citadel—the first 
unfolding of the celebrated Devil’s Table cloth, that in a few minutes we 
were to see spread over the entire summit of the mountain, and wreathing 
itself far down each inequality in its rugged sides, 

Very beautiful it was, to look upon the large masses of spotless vapour, 
as they came rolling over the brow of the precipice, like the foaming 
waters of some mighty cataract, their snowy whiteness contrasting strong- 
Jy against the brilliant blue of the southern sky, and the deep green of 











the mountain side. Bat it was an ill-timed scene of beauty for us; for 
the still-increasing wind not only lashed the waters of the Bay into short 
tossing waves that continually washed over us, but blowing off shore, 
compelled us to tack repeatedly ; a manceuavre that, as our boat’s crew 
proved to be anything but expert, was very disagreeable, for more than 
once they missed stays, and by their awkwardness half filled the boat with 
water. How thankful we should then have been to be back in baton. 4 
we had left so joyously! but we dared not attempt to approach a ship 
side with such a boat’s crew, in the sea that was then running. 

was left to us was to go through with the adventure that our ignorance 


| of the signs of the approaching gale had led us into; and most thankfal 


were we, at the end of an hour and a half, to find ourselves beside the 


| jetty, though completely wetted, and—as our captain declared—after 


having paseed through more danger than in the whole five thousand miles 
we bad sailed with him. 

“Me carry anything for you? me coolie boy,” said a soft voice beside 
us, and we turned to see the long straight features, sarmounted by a red 
Madras bandkerchief, and the loose drab clothing of a Malay youth, 
Giving into his charge the little luggage we had brought ashoro, we took 
our way along the jetty, now crowded with people who had come to watch 
our misadventures in the boat, but who allowed us to pass without com- 
ment, though probably not without secret smiles at our humid condition, 
which our travelling cloaks very ineffectually concealed. One old gen- 
tleman, however, iutefcepted our captain with the inquiry how many 
days we had been out? a question the latter in vain endeavonred to 
parry, for we had made a longer voyage than he cared to say. 

In a climate so fine as that of the Cape, no sort of carriages are ever in 
waiting for the convenience of passengers on Janding, nor could any have 
been obtained, except by sending to a livery-stable. Therefore we had 
no option but to walk iu our wet clothes across the Grant Parade—a 
matter of some difficulty, from the clouds of sand that the gale sent 
whirling along the open space, penetrating into every crevice of the 
doors and windows, and which getting into our eyes, almost blinded us, 
e0 that on entering the kiezergracht opposite, we were thankful to be- 
take ourselves to the nearest of its many large hotels, There we were 
received with the bland respectful welcome peculiar to their calling, by 
the Scottish host and Dutch hostess—a strangely assorted pair to look on 
at least, for not their Highland and Netherland fatherlands were more 
different in aspect than were those whom they had sent forth, and whom 
fate had joined together ; he dark, rough, and rugged as his native hills ; 
she pale, impassible, and calm as a Duch canal. 

“ Ab,” she observed in her very gentlest tone, as she looked at us, “ ah, 
you is vet! You see the vind be rise, and makee de vater to rise, and 
den he come into de boat and wet de peoples.” 

“ Humph!” gruffly interposed her rougher half, “do you think they 
have been so long at sea and don’t know that? You had a great deal 
better go and get the ladies some dry things.” 

An opinion in which we cordially coincided, and of which our bostess 
herself then seemed to see the wisdom ; and leading us up a broad stair- 
case, and across a spacious landing, she ushered us into two large airy 
bedchambers, with pleasant windows looking out on the Grand Parade 
and the houses between it and the sirand, and allowing us glimpses of 
the sea, and the forest of masts beyond, among which we half-fancied we 
could distinguish those of the gallant vessel that for so many weeks had 
been our home. 

Only those who have been long at sea. and restricted to sea fare, even 
though of the best, can tell bow pleasant was cur first dinner on shore, 
and how we prized its fresh fish, and vegetables, and fruit, especially the 
two latter—the knolkol was so white and delicate, the sweet potatoes so 
inviting. But it was the fruit that charmed us most, thougb ouce or 
our voyage a Malaga {ruit-trader had made us a present of some eplendi 
pomegranates, But in the sultry atmosphere of less than 34 degrees 
south latitude, the very sight of fruit was refreshing. I thought I bad 
never seen anything so beautiful as the large dewy nectarines and blush- 
ing peaches that were piled upon our table, the dark rich figs bursting 
Open among their broad leaves, and the exquisite apricots ; but above all 
were the grapes, large transparent beaps of fruitage, with the fragrant 
piue-flavour, that renders the Cape grapes so delicious. 

As day decline}, the gale died with it, and the clouds of sand it bad 
sent careering through the streets also sank down on the sandy soil, leav- 
ing the evening calm and beautiful, and we wandered out in a dim light, 
half that of the departing day, half of the crescent moon that floated 
above the trees and houses, giving light to the atmosphere, without 
quenching the glory of the stars that now began to gleam forth in the 
darkening sky, It needed but one glance around to kaow ourselves ina 
foreign land. Allin the South African city looked so un-English—all 
except the broad leaves of the oak trees that lined many of its streets, and 
the scarlet uniforms of the soldiers that wandered beneath them. 

First of all we turned our steps to the Grand Parade, an extensive 
arena in the middle of the town, intended, as its name denotes, for the 
exercise of the troops, but used also for other purposes, for sear one end 
stands a handsome building, eutitled the Commercial Rooms. which in- 
clude an excellent library, reading-room, &c.; and the inhabitants are 
accustomed to stray for bours, listening to the strains of the baud, or dis- 
cussing the news of the day, beneath the umbrageous oak-trees that are 
planted tbree or four rows deep all round the Parade. 

But at that hour the public walks were almost deserted, everyone ap- 
pearing to prefer the air that floated over his own stoep, as the stone ve- 
randahs in front of the houses are called. For whether built bigh above 
the passers by, or only a single step above the pavement, all, with few 
exceptions, were occupied by family parties; the ladies, uncovered by 
bonnet or scarf, sitting dressed as if they bad been in their own drawing- 
rooms, and appearing quite unconscious that they were more subject to 
public observation than if they had been in them; though in tact the 
drawing-room is not generally the favourite apartment in warm weather 
among Dutch families ; for they much prefer to it the forehouse, as they 
term the square entrance-hall, where, seated on cane settees, and resting 
their feet on polished wood, or sometimes on tiled floors, they sit and 
read, or work and chat, during the hottest part of the day ; and even at 
that hour, in many of the houses where Dutch customs are still adhered 
to, anyone entering would have seen the mistress of the family seated at 
the head of the large table in the centre of the hall, presiding over the 
“ tea water,” which, with its accompanying cakes and confectious, was 
arranged there. 

As the summer heat passes, the forehouse loses its popularity, and the 
family are to be found in the more comfortable apartments on either 
side ; for at the Cape it is usual to have the sitting-rooms on the ground- 
floor, a custom induced most likely by the heat of the climate, and the 
enna price of land enabling them to build on larger foundatious than 
with us, ¢ 

As I walked by unobserved, many were the fair faces I looked upon 
that evening. Asa whole, the Cape girls are tall and slender, and the 
fair skin and flaxen tresses of their distant fatherland seems yet to prevail 
among those of unmixed Dutch descent, even though many generations of 
them have been born in their adopted country. Those of darker com- 
plexion have mostly some admixture with the Portuguese or Italian, or 
with some of the races they have so long held in bondage; and very 
sorry I am to say, that great is the prejudice entertained by those of un- 
mixed European descent against those in whose veius a drop of the de- 
spised slave blood is known to flow. But to my impartial eyes the dark- 
haired beauties were equal to the fair, and some of each were truly love- 
ly, their only fault being, that, like fragile flowers, they are said to fade 
soon, 

In fact, the youth of a Dutch girl may be said to pass with her honey- 
moon. There are excellent Euglish schools at the Cape, where a good 
education can be obtained ; but the fair Dutch maidens do not seem ge- 
nerally to show much inclination for the more solid branches of educa- 
tion, at the same time that they readily acquire proficiency in drawing, 
dancing, and music, espeeially tbe two latter. They sing with taste and 
correctness, but their voices are thin and reedy, which mars the effect, . 
except among themselves, for they do not appear to perceive it. 

These accomplishments are in constant requisition, and they themselves 
are always ready for everything giving promise of amusement. For 
balls, riding and boating-parties, coucerts, and picnics ; and all are en- 
joyed with a relish attested by light-hearted jesting, and peals of merry 
laughter. Yet amid all this enjoyment, the main business of many 
young women’s lives, the establishing themselves early in marriage, is 
not overlooked. One is almost surprised it should not be ; for, with mar- 
riage, the young Dutch lady’s joyous, careless girlhood passes away, and 
she settles down in the summer of ber life, into the careful housewife, 
whose sole thought and conversation is of her cakes and jams, the house- 
hold linen, and cracked plates ; things that we hold to require the atten- 
tion of all good wives, but not to the exclusion of the accomplishments 
bestowed on them, and the cultivatior of their miads, which might make 
them more intelligent companions for their husbands, 

But not particularly intellectual themselves, the Dutchmen do not ap- 
pear to feel the want of it in their wives, They are the best-humoured of 
husbands, generally allowing their helpmates to guide all things, which 
they usually do withsurprisiag judgment. The Dutchmen themselves are 
generally good citizeus, and men of business ; with a certain height and 
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stoutness of person, floridness of countenance, and bonhomie of manner, 
that Semen haw as happy and joyous as the skies beneath which they 
dwell. 
Wearied out by the unusual exertion of a walk, we retarned to our ho- 
tel, and in due time retired to our several rooms. But it was all to no 
rpose, not one of the party could sleep ; partly, perhaps, from the in- 





escaped upsetting his ink-stand; sending his meat and drink the “‘ wrong 
way,” and then coughing and choking for half an hour; cutting his 
fingers, teariag his coat, or knocking bis forehead against a door, se that 
he rarely ap in society without scars, plasters, or bandages. In prac- 
tising gymnastics, he had knocked out three teeth; in yachting at Cowes, he 
had been four times nearly drowned ; in shooting on the moors in Scot- 


nse heat of the night, bat principally owing to a cause that has often | land, he had left the grouse unharmed, but had blown off two of his own 


since excited our laughter. We had been so long used to the roll aad 
onward motion of the ship, that the rush and gurgle of water beside our 
pillows, that the novel stillness and quiet of our present couches banished | 
sleep altogether ; and we ended by rising, and watching from the windows | 
the tranquil beauty of a South African summer night, and the passage 
across the sky of the well-knowa Southern Cross. How different from the 
fluttering leafiness before us, was the scene in our native laud that Ja- 
nuary night! ; 

Cape Town generally pleases strangers by its extreme cleanliness; a0 
appearance increased by the width of the principal streets, and by the 
houses, which are generally large, substantia!, and flat-roofed (though far 
from elegantly built), being always freshly coloured of some light tiat, 
either white, drab, or yellow. The eye is relieved from what would be 
otherwise an excess of light, by the dark leaves of the trees above ones 
head, and many of the houses are surrounded by beautiful gardens. 

In the rear of the town are the government gardens and house. The 
gardens are very spacious, and intersected with some nice walks, border- 
ed with trees ; but they seemed to me to present rather a forlorn appear- 
ance, und were evidently susceptible of great improvement. Certainly 
it was the middie of summer, a season at the Cape when nearly all the 
‘vegetation is withered up, winter being pre-eminently the season of leaves 
and fiowers, and then the whole land resembles a succession of parks and 
gardens. At the apper part of the gardens are a number of stone dens 
and cages, intended for a menagerie, but when we were there they had 
but few occupants. Among them, however, was a magnificant black- 
maned lion, a true monarch of the wilds, who, when one of the gentle- 
men looked in at the bars of bis den, sprang towards him with a terrific 
roar, and in another moment the huge unsheathed claws were to be seen 
among the bars where the face of our friend had so lately been. 

But what most especially attracts the attention of strangers from Eng- 
land, is the great number of coloured persons they meet in every direct- 
jon. At first to their unaccustomed eyes they all seem to wear the 
game aspect, except as regards depth of colouring. But after a time they 
begin to perceive that they are surrounded by a number of different races, 
whose sole similarity consists in having dusky skins. In fact, the fair- 
haired Swede and the swarthy Spaniard are scarcely more different Euro- 

ans in appearance than is the largely-formed jet-black negro of Mozam- 

que, or the kruman of the West Coast, from the slender Africander, the 
descendant of slaves, with his well-formed features, and long black hair 
falling on a brown skin. Here and there a gigantic Kaffir may be seen, 
with bis little knobs of woolly hair and page| features, only relieved by 
the keen glittering eye that betrays his williness and shrewdness, con- 
trasting strongly with the light forms of the Hindoos, who have come to 
the Cape in attendance on visitors from the East, and with the Lascars 
and Chinese so often seen in our own streets. A few members of other 
races are also to be met with, but the aboriginal Hottentot is scarcely 
ever to be seen in Cape Town. ’ 

A great portion of the coloured population of Cape Towa consists of 
Malays, who number upwards of five thousand It is said that many emi- 
grated to the Cape in consequence of a revolt in Malacca, and that one 
or two Malay princes were among the emigrants. Though many of them 
are so long resident at the Cape, they still continue to a great degree a 
distinct people, with dress, manners, and religion of their own, They 
profess the Mahomedan faith, though I do not know that it is in great 

rity, and possess five or six mosques. All the operating butchers in 
Bape Town are Malay priests, as the Malays will use no meat except what 
is killed by their own priests, while the other members of the community 
are as indifferent as ourselves on that point. 

To their religion, which enjoins abstinence from intoxicating liquors, 
it is probably owing that they are held in such estimation as careful 
coachmen ; and there is hardly one of the many elegant equipages that 
roll about Cape Town, on whose box is not to be seen the conical hat 
and drab clothing of a Malay. For under no circumstances are they to 
be induced to discard their own costume, which is more peculiar than 

icturesque ; consisting generally of drab trousers, and a loose drab 
Buttle jacket, with a red Madras handkerchief bound round their smooth 
black hair, over which, to protect them from the sun, they wear conical 
cane hats, in shape resembling the top of a pagoda. 

The women’s dress is not so disfiguring ; for their long hair, of a bril- 
liant black, is never covered, but all drawm to the back ef the head, and 





there fastened round a silver bodkin, leaving the whole of their fine 
olive-brown faces exposed. And we must own that, for the number we 
have seen, we never saw so many finely formed featurés in any other race. 
The lofty brow, the finely chiselled nose, and the well formed mouth and 
teeth, are all but universal ; and the eyes are large, brilliant, and intelli- 
gent. Of their figures it is not so easy to speak ; for the full petticoat, 
supported by shoulder-straps, and tied close under the arms, over a bodice 
and sleeves of another colour, deprjves them of all pretensions to a waist. 
The wealthier Malays dress exceedingly well, though in the same style, 
and wear a profusion of bracelets, rings, and necklaces, 

Though haughty, treacherons, and revengefal, the inhabitants of Cape 
Town say that they do not know what they should do without the Ma- 
lays, for they are the most industrious of all the coloured races. 
They have a great desire to acquire property, and it is this wish probably 
that induces them to stoop their pride to enter service, in which they are 
to be found in many capacities ; for, in addition to a Malay coachman, 
nearly every family of pretention employs a Malay cook, and probably 
one or two others as general servants. The Malays are also the princi- 
pal fishermen, and monopolize the sale of fruit and cakes, sitting with 
their wares under the trees in the Grand Parade and principal thorough- 

Ss. 

They are the laundresses, to ; and often when we have been returning 
from church—the Malay sabbath being Friday—we have seen them in 
their open sheds busily employed in ironing, both men and women being 
engaged in this most unpleasant occupation for a warm climate. I do 
not know how it originated, but in the latter days of slavery many of the 
Malays were slaves, a circumstance that appears to have grated on the 
feelings of their countrymen, for they were in the habit of purchasing 
them when opportunity offered, with the view of restoring them to free- 
dom ; not at once, but when their services should have repaid—in a 
measure at least—the cost for their manumission. On this occasion we 
were not left long to encounter the heat and sand of Cape Town. An old 
friend, filling a high official appointment at the Cape, had taken a coun- 
try house for the summer near Wynburg, where we were soon located ; and 
| rambling Duteh house, with its trees and gardens, is the next scene 
that memory presents to me. 





MR. BROWN’S LAST ASCENT TO THE CLOUDS. 


One fine summer-morning, a few years since, there was wonderful ex- 
citement in the Irish village of Ballydooley. All the idle men, women, 
and children in the neighbourhood—comprehending about nine-tenths of 
the population—were assembled on the large level common which served 
as a race-course and galling-green ; and all thronged towards some ob- 
ject in the centre, which formed the nucleus of the crowd. 

“ Yea, then, what’s the name of it at all, at all?” demanded one ragged 

ossoon, 
it Is it tied to the tail of it he’s going to go up?”’ asked another. 

“ Ab, don’t be foolish!”’ exclaimed an old man, the “ sense-carrier”’ 
of the district : “don’t ye see the long ropes he’s going to hold on by?” 

“ Well, well!” groaned an old woman, taking her dudeen, or short 
black pipe, out of her mouth, and sticking it, lighted as it was, within the 
folds of her cross-barred cotton neckerchief; “them English are mighty 

«quare people. I’m sure, when we heard that this Mr. Brown, with his 
sacks of goold, was coming to Ritclarm, after buying out the rale ould 
stock of the Deasys, we thought he’d have carriages and horses galore, 
and maybe a fine yacht in the harbour; but it never entered the heads 
of any of us that nothing less would serve him than going coorsing 
through the air, like a wild-goose, at the tail of a ballone, or whatsome- 
ever they call it.” 

For Ga time past, the process of inflating the balloon had been going 
on ; and now the great gaily-painted orb towered tremulously above the 
heads of the gaping spectators, and pressing against the cords by which 
it was held down, it seemed only to await the arrival of the bold aeronaut 
to dart upwards on its way. 

“ Here he is!’ exclaimed the outward stragglers of the crowd ; and 
presently a carriage drew up, and out stepped Mr. Brown the English 
millionaire, who had lately become an Irish landed proprietor. Mr. Brown 
was a little dapper man, whom a very small amount of pugilistic force 
would have sufficed to lay level with the soil of his adoption. He was 
one of those unlucky individuals who meet an accident at every turn— 
who, in entering a room, invariably slip, tumble, knock down some piece 


fingers. A taste for pyrotechny had siaged handsomely his apqeene, hair, 
and whiskers; and as to railway travelling, his hair-breadth ‘scapes and 
moving accidents, amid collisions, upsets, and explosions, would have 
served to fill two or three handsome orange-coloured volumes of the Eng- 
lish Railway Library, or the French Bibliotheque des Chemins de Fer. 
At length, having tried the three elemeuts of earth, water, and 
fire, it occurred to Mr. Brown that the remaiuing one of air, as a me- 
dium of locomotion, might be more agreeable, and could not be more 
perilous, than the others. He accordingly, the year before, when resid- 
ing on his estate in Devonshire, had purchased au excellent balloon, and, 
strange to say, had made several ascents, and had come down agaio in 
perfect safety. On this occasion, he meditated a flight over the Green 
Isle, and intended to come down at Belfast ; but the best informed mem- 
bers of the crowd asserted that he was going “ every step of the way to 


| Amerikky.”’ 


A London friend, who had come to Ireland on a fishing excursion, had 
promised to join Mr. Brown in his flight ; but, as it would seem, his 
courage failed, and he came not. In nowise discouraged, however, Mr. 
Brown was just aboat to step into his aérial car, when a tall strong- 
— man suddenly stepped forward, and politely saluting the aeronaut, 
said : 
“ May I ask you a question, sir?” 
“ Certainly.” 
“Ts it true that you are going to America?”’ 
“No; merely to Belfast, wind and weather permitting.” 
“ Belfast.” repeated the stranger in a musing mauner—* the north of 
Ireland. Well, that is just the direction towards which I want to go, 
and I hate land-travelling. Will you, sir, accept me as a companion?” 
Mr. Brown hesitated for a moment ; but as he really wished for some 
one to accompany him, he saw no serious objection to the plan, and ac- 
cordingly signified his acquiescence, merely remarking to the stranger, 
that his costume seemed too light for the regions of cold air which they 
would have to traverse. 
“Bah!” was the reply. “I have passed through more changes of cli- 
mate than that, and I am happily very robust.” 
“ Well,” said Mr. Brown, looking at the massive frame of the unknown, 
‘“‘ my car is large enough. Come, in the name of Providence !’’ So they 
took their places, and the word was given: “ Let go!” 
The fifteen men whose hands were severely = by the straining 
cords, desired nothing better, and in a moment the freed balloon began to 
ascend majestically. The crowd shouted and clapped their hands. 
“ Ah!” cried Mr. Brown, “ this is delightful ! ’t you think so?” 
Not receiving any answer, he turned and looked at his travelling-com- 
ion. There he was, lying almost flat on his face and hands, with 
- head over the side of the car: his eyes were fixed, his hair brist- 
ing. 
“ Are you afraid?” asked Mr. Brown. 
No answer. The balloon ascended rapidly, and erelong arrived at the 
region of clouds, Turning once more to his immovable companion, Mr. 
Brown shook him slightly by the arm, and said: “ Are you ill?” Still 
no reply, but a fixed stolid stare. They were now at a great elevation ; 
clouds lay beneath their feet, above their heads a burning sun, and infi- 
nite space around them. 

Suddenly the stranger stood upright, his face pallid as that of a 
orpse. 
“ Faster! faster !’? he exclaimed in a tone of authority; and seizing 
in succession three of the bags of sand which served as ballast, he flung 
them out of the car, at the same time laughing in a strange wild manner. 
“Ha!” he cried, “ that’s the way to travel! We shall distance the 
swallow, we shall tower above the eagle. When I was in the Abruzzi 
with my rifle in my hand, watching for stray travellers, I never felt so 
excited asIdo now. Then their lives were in danger, now it is my 
own. 

Very pleasant! thought the owner of the balloon. I have picked up 
some rascally [talian brigand. 

‘* Better to fight with the elements than with custom-house officers ?’’ 
continued his companion. The balloon ascended at a terrific rate. In 
his + vee Mr. Brown stood up, and laying his band on the stranger’s arm, 
said : 

“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t stir! Our lives are atstake. I must allow 
some of the gas to escape, in order to repair your imprudence.” 

“ How do you do it?” 

“T have only to draw this string, which is connected with the valve.” 

“ And if you had not that resource, what would be the consequence ?”’ 

“ We should continue to ascend, until everything would burst from ex- 
cessive dilatation.” The man continued for a few moments in deep 
thought ; then suddenly drawing out a knife, he cut the cord as high up 
as he could reach. 

“ Faster! faster!’ he reiterated. The stranger was a giant compared 
with Mr. Brown, who, perceiving that he could obtain nothing by force, 
began to try conciliation. 

* Sir,” said he in a soothing tone, “ you are a Christian, I make no 
doubt. Well, our religion forbids homicide !” 

“ Faster !”’ shouted the giant; and seizing the remaining sacks of sand, 
he scattered their contents to the clouds. Mr. Brown fell on his 
knees. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “if you have no regard for your own life, at 
least have some pity on mine. Iam young, rich, happy; I have a mo- 
ther and a sister: in their name, I conjure you to stretch your hand up to 
the valve, and save us from a dreadful deat, by allowing some gas to 
escape. 

Shaking his wild locks, the stranger drew off his coat, and exclaiming : 
“ We are not ascending !’’ flung it out. 

“ Your turn now!” he continued ; and without the smallest ceremony, 
he despoiled the unfortunate Brown of his paletét, and threw it over. 

The balloon pursued its wild career without stop or stay. 

“Ha! ba!” said the stranger: “while we’re thus climbing so plea- 
santly towards the sky, I’ll tell you a story—shallI?’’ His unhappy 
companion did not stir, Already, from the extreme rarity of the air, the 
blood was gushing from his eyes and ears. ‘Listen! Three years ago, 
I lived in Madrid. I was a widower, with one little daughter, a gentle, 
bright-eyed angel: her long curling hair is waving this moment before 
my eyes. One day, I went out early, and did not return until late ; my 
child, my beautiful Emma, was gone ; banditti had come and stolen her 
from me. But, my friend, have you a cannon here?” Mr. Brown made 
mechauically a sign in the negative. ‘‘ What a pity!—I would have 
bombarded Spain! Ever since, { have searched for my child in every 
country of Europe, but in vain. Now I think she may be in the north of 
Ireland. Have you a lucifer-match here?” Mr. Brown made no reply, 
but shook his head. “You have not? Ah! if I could get one, I would 
set the balloon on fire; and then, when reduced to ashes. it would be 
much lighter! When you first saw me this morning, I was examining 
the stupid faces of yon crowd, to see if the dark foreiga one of my Emma’s 
robber might be amongst them.” 

It was evident to poor Mr. Brown that his travelling-companion was a 
confirmed lunatic. A sudden idea struck him. 

“ What is your name?” he asked. 

“ Gerald Annesley.” 

“The very same!’ 

“ What — we - 

“T know where the wretch lives who stole your child ; we ar j 
above the spot. Draw the valve, Mr. Annedas, and in’a abort time - 
will embrace your Emma!” 

“ No, no, you are deceiving me. My Emma is not on earth; she is ia 
heaven. Last night, she appeared to me in a dream, and told me so. 
That’s the reason I want to ascend higher and higher. Come, my friend 
help me: let us both blow as hard as we can on the balloon. As we are 
beneath, our breath must help it to rise. Blow! blow!” Mr. 
moved by terror, tried to obey. 

“ It does not stir! Come, mount on my shoulders, and push the bal- 
loon!” And without consulting him any further, the giant caught him 
up, as ifhe had been a feather, and held him above his head, saying : 
“Now, push the balloon!” The unlucky victim tried to obey, but the 
blood blinded his eyes. There was a horrible buzzing in his ears, and 
lights flashed before him. For a moment, he thought of throwing him- 
self over, in order to end his torments, 

“ Ha!” shouted the madman, “ it does not go!” At that moment the 
trembling hand of Mr. Brown touched accidentally the cord of the safe- 
ty-valve. He made it play, and the collapsing orb began to descend ra- 


pidly. Through the clouds it darted downwards, and the earth re- 
appeared 


° 


Brown, 





of furniture, or sit down beside their chair instead of uponit. He seldom 


Ab!” cried Annesley, “ instead of pushing the balloon, as I told you, 
you drew it downwards. Push upwards!—push, I say !’”” 








“You see that I am pushing as hard as I can.” 

“No; for here is the earth!” 

“Tt is only that the clouds are rising towards the upper regions,” 

“ Well, let us do the same. Let us throw out all our ballast.” 

“ We have no more.” Gerald Annesley laid Mr. Brown gently in the 
bottom of the car. 

“We have no more ballast, you say?’ he asked, looking fixedly 
at him. 

“ No more.” 

“ How much do you weigh?” This question fell on poor Brown like 
a stunning blow. “ How much do you weigh?” repeated his companion 
in a louder tone. 

“ Ab, very little—nothing that could make the slightest difference—a 
mere trifle.” 

“A mere trifle! Well, even that will make some difference.” The 
imminence of the peril gave our aéronaut presence of mind. 

“ My friend,” said he, “ your child is not dead. I saw her last week 
near Belfast. She is living with a family who love her, and treat her as 
their own. In a very short time, if you will allow us to descend, you 
will meet him.” The madman looked at him’with a wild doubting 


e. 

“ Yes,’ continued Brown eagerly, anxious to confirm the impression 
he had made ; “ you will see her, your darling little Emma, running to 
meet you with outstretched arms, and her fair golden curls waving in 
the wind’—— 

* You lie! you lie! Emma’s hair was as black as jet! Man! you ne- 
ver saw her! How much do you weigh?” 

“ Ah! a mere nothing—only a few pounds!” Gerald Annesley seized 
Mr. Brown with both hands, and held him suspended over the side of the 
car. In another moment, he would have dropped him into the abyes of 


space. 
OT Annesley !” exclaimed the poor man, “ you want to mount higher 2?” 
“Yes! yes!” 
“Your only wish is to lighten the balloon?” 
“Yes,” 


“Then, how much do you weigh yourself?” 

“‘ Two hundred pounds.” 

“ Well, if you were to throw yourself over, the balloon, lightened of 
such a great weight, would dart upwards with inconceivable rapidity.” 
The madman reflected for a moment. 

“True!” he said ; “ you are right!’ 
tom of the car, and stared wildly around. 

“ My Maker!” he cried, “I go to meet Thee; I go to embrace my 
child, my Emma!” And flinging himself over, he disappeared. 

The balloon and its owner reached the earth in safety: the latter, how- 
ever, lay for many weeks raving in brain-fever. When he recovered, he 
gave orders to have his perilous plaything sold at any sacrifice, and soon 
afterwards provided himself with an excellent care-taker in the shape of 
@ pretty young wife, under whose tutelage “the masther,” as his Irish 
valet remarks, “is growing a dale more handy in himself.”’ So this was 
Mr. Brown’s last ascent to the clouds. 


He laid Mr. Brown in the bot- 





DUELLING AMONGST GERMAN UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS. 


It is, perhaps, generally imagined that because there are constant duels 
taking place amongst these students that they must be a very quarrel- 
some race. Thisis a mistake. Perhaps there is po class amongst which 
more good fellowship and good temper can be found. There is certainly 
a passion for duelling, but as it seldom leads to any serious result, it is 
not of so much importance as might be supposed. They look upon duel- 
ling as a pastime—pretty much in the same light as that in which we 
regard a game of cricket. Ordinarily speaking, there is no real quarrel 
between the combatants. Sometimes a sham quarrel is got up, merely 
to save appearances, not that they are very particular on that score. 
The president of each corps is expected to keep lists of the members, and 
to be tolerably well acquainted with their capabilities and state of prepa- 
ration for fighting. The names of those who are ready to fight are then 
sent to another corps, and the president of that body writes opposite to 
each name a man of his own corps, who he thinks is likely to make a 
good match, A day is then appointed, and a number of fights take place 
one after the other. The practice is forbidden by the authorities, and 
slight punishments are inflicted, generally estimated according to the na- 
ture of the wounds: however, as the university police find it answers 
their pa le e. their pockets—better to bold their tongues, informa - 
tion is seldom given. The combats are held generally in the midst of 
some wood, in a spot quite removed from any thoroughfare, whilst on all 
sides persons are kept on the watch to give immediate alarm in case of 
intrusion. 

We will now suppose ourselves arrived at the ground. There are per- 
haps a hundred young men present. Some are lying on the grass, some 
sitting in trees, but all accompanied by the eternal pipe. Many of them 
have a huge cow’s horn almost encircling the body. This is not to blow, 
as the reader may imagine ; no, they have too much musical taste to de- 
secrate the air with anything half so hideous. It contains their beer, 
and is in pretty constant request both amongst the combatants and the 
spectators. The swords are sharp only at the end for about three inches, 
but for that length they are like razors, and the slightest touch will 
cause the blood to flow profusely. There are always surgeons on the spot 
to bind the wounds immediately, and they, trom constant practice, become 
so expert, that wounds which might in other hands turn out troublesome 
prove only trifling. There are various descriptions and degrees of duel 
amongst them. Always, except in an extreme case, the neck, body, and 
arms are bound with stuffed leather, not unlike our boxing-glove mate- 
rial ; the head is sometimes entirely bare, but sometimes covered with a 
cap with a strong beak, which protects the head and temples. The ex- 
pert despise the use of the cap, and it is generally only used by begin- 
ners. The coverings of the arms are very thick, and tolerably heavy ; so 
that in the intervals of the contest it is necessary to have supporters. To 
each combatant a second is given, who acts also as umpire, settling any 
disputed point by an appeal to the referee, who stands near, watch io 
hand, to regulate the time. The seconds are provided with swords, and 
stand close behind their respective principals ; so close, indeed, that they 
are apparently inas much danger as the combatants. They are some- 
times slightly scratched, but are too old hands at the game to allow it 
to occur often. 

Let us imagine the fight now about to begin. The opponents regard 
one another fixedly, but without exchanging a word. Coat, waistcoat, 
neckcloth, and eap are laid aside, and in lieu of these is donned the duel- 
covering described above. The seconds, meanwhile, measure the ground, 
and mark with chalk the line beyond which neither combatant can pass. 
As it is not intended that they should injure one another very much, the 
seconds have the power by turns of staying the contest after a few passes, 
They are rarely sevuiitel, to make more than two or three cuts at one 
another, and always when a blow is struck they are stopped. 

We will suppose the contest to have commenced, and, after a few rounds, 
a slight wound to have been inflicted. It is nothiag, a simple scratch, 
but the face is covered with blood. The wounded, however, considers he 
has not received satisfaction, and the contest is allowed to continue at in- 
tervals of the same description, until the referee declares the time to be 
expired. This varies from a quarter to half an hour, according as agreed 
upon previously. The intervals are a minute in duration, Each second 
can stop the fight when he pleases, but it is immediately expected to give 
@ reason. These reasons are merely an excuse to prevent too much mis- 
chief. Sometimes, however, they lead to disputes between the friends of 
the respective combatants, and occasionally to a general mé/ée among the 
spectators. At the end of the fight they shake hands, and all animosity 
is supposed to be at an end. They then wash their faces, and, after hav- 
ing their wounds dressed, if not faint from the loss of blood, return and 
become the spectators of the other fights which are taking place. 

One curious circumstance may be mentioned with respect to the 
wounds—viz., that the eye is never touched or injured in any way; a 
fact arising, of course, from the extraordinary sensibility of that organ. 
Cuts are inflicted on all sides without injury to the orb. Many fight in 
spectacles, and have them occasionally dashed to pieces, but it is rare to 
hear of an instance of loss of sight from this cause. Noses are cut off, 
ears slit across, and even the tongue damaged, They take a sort of pride 
in the number of their scars, and this feeling is unhappily encouraged by 
the fair sex. Here they have no fear of losing their beauty. In fact, an 
ugly man may pass. muster if he is fortunate enough to have received a 
good seam across his phisiognomy. These duels take place nearly every 
day during “ Semester,” or term, sometimes tea or a dozen together, so 
that they are no novelty, and a stranger, or rather a non-participator in 
the passion, would weary of such scenes. Every student-duel does not, 


however, end in the innocent manner described above ; but mortal com- 
bats are, perhaps, quite as rare amongst them asamongst ourselves. Oc- 
casionally they fight without bandages, or have recourse to pistols. 

No duels are allowed between members of the same corps, on pain of 
expulsion. These corps, or societies, of which the distinguishing mark is 
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and ribbon, were, and are om te a oe 
different nations of Germany respectively. 
veotid imply os  Sraslan, Westphalian, on, Hanseatic (from the 
Hanse towns), &c. Some havea political tendency, as the “ Allemanen, 
formed indiscriminately from natives of all parts of Germany, and whose 
political object is to restore the ancient empire of Germany. A move- 
ment was made in this direction in the year 1848. The principal objects, 
however, of these societies is the practice of duelling ; all others are sub- 
servient to this. The symbol of full membership of a corps is the ribbon, 
and, on first admission, this is not given until a probation of at least a 
year is gone through. It gives a very distingué air to the wearer : as 
some resemble the ribbons of the great European orders of merit, and it 
has occurred not unfrequently to the bearers of these to be mistaken for 
rsons of great distinction. It bas been said above that the principal 
object of these corps is duelling : it should, however, be stated that a very 
large portion of the students do not belong to them, among whom the 
practice is very much disapproved of, and is only resorted to in extreme 
cases. These, of course, form the more studious portion of the university. 
Whatever professors, parents, and guardians may consider the objects in 
sending young men to universities, it is pretty certain that a very large 
portion of the students themselves imagine that they are places of amuse- 
ment, and that the best amusements this life can afford are dueling and 
convivial meetings. Before the commencement of each “ Semester,’ and 
during the vacation, some few of the oldest members of each corps come 
up to tout among the freshmen, or “ Foxes,” as they are called, for new 
members. The first question they ack “ Mr. Verdant Green” is as to his 
opinion about fighting. If, fearful of papa’s prohibition, he should de- 
cline, they endeavour to overcome his scruples, and enrol bim in their 
corps, as they will have nothing to do with those who do not fight. 


gay a peculiar cap 





A DEAD SEA BROUGHT TO LIFE. 

Capt. W. Allen, of the British Navy, author of “The Narrative of the 
Niger Expedition,” bas recently published a work, under the title of “ The 
Dead Sea, a New Route to India, &c., &c.’’ As the subject that he handles 
has, at least, a certain boldness to recommend it, we extract from a sterling 
London contemporary the subjoined explanation and comments : 


A main object of Captain Allen’s work is to advance a gigantic pro- 
ject of hisown. The work itself contains an account of his journeyings 
through the Greek Islands and Syria, a scientific investigation of the phe- 
nomena of the Dead Sea, and various plans for the improvement of Syria 
in particular and the world in general by the creation of an immense 
ship-cazal, or rather ocean, which shall establish a new route to India by 
way of the valley of the Jordan, the basin of the Dead Sea, and the Red 
Sea itself. . 

The Captain’s travels seem to have been made at different times and 
without any definite purpose, except at Jerusalem and some of the an- 
cient ports on the Mediterranean. Striking views of scenery, pleasant 
sketches of manners, incidents of travel in wild countries, with indications 
of the national characteristics both of Greeks and Turks, will be found 
in the volumes. The whole, however, has a desultory character, which 
is further increased by the intermixture of narrative with speculative 
discussion, the last mostly bearing on the great project of the author. 

As regards magnitude either of conception or result Captain Allen’s 
plan throws all other projects into the shade. The “ velificatus Athos” 
of Xerxes—the communication between the Nile and the Red Sea of 
Sesostris, if Sesostris were the monarch—the talked-of canal from the 
Danube to the Euxine—and even the connexion of the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Oceans, fade into small undertakings compared with the scheme of 
Captain Allen. The requisite data, indeed, on which it is founded have 
yet to be tested ; and if tbe levels of the desert lying to the Eastward of 
the Isthmus of Suez are not what they ought to be, the Captain’s specula- 
tion would become still more difficult than it is, if not altogether impossi- 
ble. However, the theory is this. 

From his own observation and a consideration of the facts observed by 
others, Captain Allen comes to the conclusion that the Dead Sea was not 
produced by the miraculous destruction of the guilty cities, (though he 





does not doubt the miracle,) but, like many other inland seas on the | 


earth’s surface, is the result of natural causes. From a point in the 
Southern depression of the Lebanon range to the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba, (the Eastern branch of the head of the Red Sea,) there exists for 
a considerable part of the way a deep valley, bundreds of feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean, and bordered by lofty hills. In this depres 
sion are found Lake Tiberias, the river Jordan, and the Dead Sea. In 
Captain Allen’s opinion, this valley, during the geological wra, was con- 
tinued to the Gulf of Akaba, and formed a great inland ocean. © By a rise 
of the land at the Southern end of this great earth-fissure the communi- 
cation with the Red Sea was cut off ; the heat of the climate dried up the 
water of the inland ocean by evaporation, till it was reduced to what the 
natural drainage of the country would supply ; if, indeed, the Dead Sea 
is not even now decreasing, spite the rivers that drain intoit. The de- 

ression of this valley or basin isso great that the surface of the Dead 

ea is estimated to be 1300 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
The modus operandi is therefore simple. Cut one ship-canal from the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba to the Southern extremity of the basin of the 
Dead Sea, and another from the neighbourhood of Mount Carmel on the 
Mediterranean across the plain of Es:draélon tothe break (Captain Allen 
says the only break) that occurs in the mountain ranges bordering the 
“fiseure.”’? These two canals once finished, the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean and Red Sea would rush in, and with a fall of 1300 feet, speedily fill 
up the valley ; when, almost as quickly as the hey presto of a conjuror, 
you have an inland ocean, furnishing as short a passage to India as the 
overland route, and putting an end to the squabbles and difficulties raised 
by the partisans of Egyptian railways and canals. Difficulties of course 
bese a natural, social, political ; the last two are thus stated and dis- 
posed of. 


“ The execution of a project so vast could not of course be carried out with- 
out some sacrifices ; but these will be trifling when compared with the magni- 
tude of the advantages to be derived in exchange. For instance, a large por- 
tion, some 2000 square miles, of the territories belonging to our faithful and 
gallant ally, his Highness the Sultan, will be submerged ; together with a city 
of perhaps some thousands of inhabitants, and some Arab villages. But the 
territory is useless, being for the most part incapable of cultivation, especially 
the Southern Ghor, or Wady Arabah. The Northern Ghor, or valley of the 
Jordan, has some fertility, of which but little advantage is taken by the wan- 
dering tribes of Arabs, who capriciously cultivate small portions ot it here and 
there. The city of Tiberias is a filthy heap of ruined buildings, hemmed in 
between the lake and steep barren mountains, from which a forced removal to 
a fertile and adjacent neighbourhood would be a blessing to the debased, apa- 
thetic, and wretched inhabitants. The villages consist of mud huts, tempora- 
ry by their nature, or of tents, which are intentionally so. From all these the 
occupants derive little advantage, and his Highness loos revenue. Their con- 
dition, besides, might be immensely improved by the activity and trade which 
would be stimulated through the navigation of ‘the canal by ships of all na- 
tions ; and the Sultan would draw great revenues by transit-dues where he now 
receives nothing ; and as remuneration for the loss of this unprofitable territo- 
ry, some of the finest countries of the world, the early seats of population— 
namely, those of the Rephaim, the Zuzim, and the Emim, the trans-Jordanic 
provinces, so judiciously chosen by some tribes of the Jews-—would be rendered 
easy of access by means of the proposed canal. The Jews would possibly ob- 
ject strongly to the loss of Tiberias, which is one of the four holy cities; but 
they are strangers from Russia, Poland, &c., who have no property in it, and 
come there in the hope of seeing the Messiah rise out of the lake. 

al * * 

“ Thus I think a strong case has been made out of profit for his Highness the 
Sultan ; and in addition to these advantages to be derived by the opening of 
communication by the proposed ship-canal, are the facilities it would afford his 
Subjects in making their pilgrimage to Mekka. The Syrian Hadj, which col- 
lects all the pilgrims of the East, and has its rendezvous at Damascus, might 
embark at some port nearest to it, on the new gulf; whence they could be con- 
veyed in steamers, fitted for the purpose, to their destination. instead of having 
rT meme and dangerous march of six weeks through an inhospitable desert. 

y would be brought back in thesame way. The only thing to be advanced 
epee this method of performing a pilgrimage would be, that, by depriving it 
Sect ship and romance, all the merit is also abstracted ; so that the practice 
This isn, by into desuetude, which indeed has, I believe, already commenced. 
focilition wee be regretted ; inasmuch as, like every other improvement in the 

ra ue intercourse, it will be a death blow to fanaticism. 
pve e ae a steamer might ply between Jerusalem and the head of 
es ey a » for the benefit of Christian pilgrims ; who would then be able to 
oe epee waters of the Jordan near their source at the foot of Mount 
Jeubo ins ot aminated, as it now is, by the reception of the Hieromax, 
sonaaniaatiel nyt my torrents, washing down the sides of the mountain 
tine be Jobe ine, in Ghor. As the identical spot where our Saviour was bap- 
pee ee 4 th Lown, —Greeks believing in one spot, and Latins being as 
Chri » Arce oon ahh Sa ener is the true place,—other and minor divisions of 
a) cemmaenens as to yield to the most influential, or to the fiat of the Tur- 
wy dhrmrees es he © Hadj ; otherwise, if they were consulted, there would 
pe y ate —— ype sects ; so that the true and only efficacious 
vultiplied as is the Tre the grand object of the pilgrim’s life would be as much 
welut's ae oo fate Ving Therefore it would be an advantage to all to 
means of going thither.” pure Jordan, at its source, and to give them the 


Notwithstanding all these reli 
the scheme, we doubt whether 


gious and political reasons in favour of 
the Turks, Jews, and Arabs, would be 





readily moved in its favour. Still 
the fliancial part of the business. In the present —* the question, 
we thok the natural obstacles are more than all. Of that part of Arabis 
the Stony which intervenes between the Dead Sea basin and the Gulf of 
Aakba we know little, indeed nothing for a practical object like a ship- 
canal. Of the valley to be filled up by the impouring of the ocean we 
do not know enough to pronounce upon the engineering feasibility of 
the project. Neither has the plain of Esdraéion itself been sufficiently 
surveyed. The necessity of a thorough survey, indeed, Captain Allen 
himself adnrite, 

“ 1 proposed in the winter 1853-'4, te go and survey them, [the localities,] if 
her Majesty’s Government would have granted me the assistance of an engineer 
officer ; and Captain Collinson, R. E., very handsomely offered to a 
me, provided the Government would pay his bare expenses. My Lords of the 
Treasury, however, though ‘ appreciating my motives, did not feel justified in 
acceding to my request.’ f 

“T presume it was foreseen that the services of every engineer officer would 
soon be required ; otherwise, it was a small thing to ask of the country for a 
great national advantage ; or all events, for an interesting point in physical 
geography, for which | was desirous of giving my own services gratis. The 
American Government sent an expedition, at great expense, to survey the Jor- 
dan, without any ulterior object.” 

Few readers, we suppose, but will agree with the Captain in his 
opinion. 


ter difficulties might be found in 





BRITISH RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


The report which has just been issued from the Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade brings our knowledge of the statistics connected with 
these undertakings up to the close of the year 1854, and at a period like 
the present, when the influence of a war is exerted upon all the concerns 
and institutions of the country, it is highly satisfactory to discover that 
in so important a matter as that of railway enterprise there is no falling 
off to be lamented and no deterioration to be deplored. It is true that 
the length of new lines authorized in 1554 was considerably less than in 
the preceding year, but it was greater than it had been =~ other year 
since 1847, and there must, of course, be an end to increase in this direc- 
tion irrespectively of any checks arising out of the general state of affairs. 
For the rest, the results appear favourable alike to the public and to the 
companies themselves. There bas been an increase of passenger traffic, 
of goods traffic, of receipts per mile, of average profits upon capital, and, 
with all this, of safety to the persons conveyed. 

The development of passenger traffic has been steady and uninterrupt- 
ed. The total number of passengers conveyed on the railways of the uni- 
ted kingdom was, reckoning in millions and discarding the odd figures, 
for 1849, 63 millions ; for 1850, 72 ; for 1851, 85; for 1852, 89 ; for 1853, 
102 ; and for the year Jast past, 111. In stating the receipts from these 
passengers odd figures become of more consequence, and so we give the 
sums in full. These for the years above-mentioned respectively were 
£6,277 ,892, £6,827,761, £7,940,764, £7,763,993, £8,561,077, and £9,174,- 
945. To arrive at the gross receipts of railways for 1854 we must add to 
the last-mentioned sum that of £11,040,779 for goods traffic, being more 
than a million and a balf above the amount received under the same head 
in 1853. It will thus be seen that goods return more money to the com- 
panies than passengers,—a result which expresses a steady and notable 
tendency in this direction for some years past. In 1849 out of every 
£100 returned rather more than £53 was yielded by passengers, and 
rather more than £46 by goods. The latter, however, crept on, till in 
1852 the products were nearly equalized. and, as the process still con- 
tinued, we find goods in 1854 yielding £54 odd of the £100, and passen- 
gers but £45 odd ; so that in six years time the relative returns from the 
two sources have been just about counterchanged. 

Before these receipts can be dealt with as divisible profits deductions 
must be made for expenses of working, and this deduction, it seems, 
amounts in England, upon an average, to 45 per cent. upon the whole. 
Of every £100 of expenditure thus incurred some £14 to the main- 
tenance of the way or rails themselves, £39 to carriages and engines, £26 
to traffic charges, £11 to miscellaneous expenses, including police, watch- 
men, and compensation pay ments, and £8 to rates and Government duty. 


figures appear, on the average, to have very materially increased in the 


last year the figures stood at 3:39. 


sideration. 


ries 453. These amounts, however, admit of excessive reductions until 
in the end the result is certainly not calculated to terrify a railway pas- 
senger endowed with ordinary caution and good sense. First of all, as 


veyed. 


racter to reflect any great blame on the Direction of the line. 


lars bearing essentially, although indirectly, upon the result. 


e 
ine 331 against 280. 


ployed per mile on railways open for traffic ap 
being returned at 11.59 in 1854, against 10.7 in 1853. The import of 
these figures is, that the staff of railway servants is strengthened ; and 
the inference, that the work will be betterdone. The report contains a 
classified statement of all the persons employed on railways, whether 
opened or unopened, on the 30th of June, 1854. Altogether upon open 
railways there were employed 90,409 in 1854, whereas in the former year 
the number seems to have been precisely 10,000 less, although the differ- 
ence between the number of miles open in each case was only 291. The 
great strength of these servants appears to lie in “ artificers” and “ la- 
bourers,” who, for all the open railways in the kingdom, and at the period 
above-named, are set down at 20,412 and 19,678 respectively. Next to 
them come porters and messengers— 13,447 in number ; then plate-layers, 
7,235, and clerks, 6,389. The engine drivers employed were 3,054, assist- 
ant-drivers and firemen, 3,126; and guards and breaksmen, 3,213. On 
unopened railways the number of labourers was 35,806, and the total 
numbers of those provided with occupations on all railways, opened and 
unopened together, was 135,810. When we add that the total amount of 
capital raised for these undertakings up to the 3lst of December, 1854, 
was £286,068,794, the importance of the whole subject will be very readi- 
ly perceived.— Times, August 3. 





THE DISPLACEMENT OF THE EUROPEAN EQUILIBRIUM. 


based upon an actual occurrence. 


ble to the maintenance of the European balance. 





stone of the arch of the modern political edifice. 





When these and all other due allowances have been made the returns 
forthcoming to the shareholders can be ascertained, and these interesting 


last six years. In the year 1849 the average rate of dividend on the 
whole of the ordinary sbare capital invested in railways, exclusive of re- 
turns upon preference shares and loans, was only 1°88 per cent., whereas 


We now come to the case of accidents—a subject on which, as our 
readers will remember, we have often submitted arguments for their con- 
The gross number of casualties of this kind appears at first 
sight somewhat alarming, for in 1853 no fewer than 305 persons were 
killed outright on the various railways of the united kingdom and 
449 injured, while even last year the deaths were 223, and the inju- 


many as 80 of the 223 persons killed last year were neither passengers 
nor servants of the company, but trespassers or others brought either by 
imprudence or misfortune into harm’s way. Next, as many as 73 more 
were servants, either of the company or of the contractors, who 
met their deaths through their own misconduct or want of caution. 
A third deduction of 19 must be made for passengers whose deaths 
were brought about in a similar manner; so that only 51 fatal ac- 
cidents remain to be accounted for as beyond the control of the 
sufferers, and of these 39 befell contractors’ or companies’ servants. No 
more than 12 railway passengers, therefore met their deathe on all the 
railways in the united kingdom from causes beyond their own control, 
and this is certainly not a large proportion eut of 111 millions con- 


n the long run, and upon an average of years, these statistics of mor- 
tality and injuries would no doubt give a pretty accurate idea of the 
general good or bad management of railway lines, but it is quite possi- 
ble that a particular accident might be attended with results serious 
enough to affect considerably the year’s returns, and yet not be < a cha- 

he bad- 
ness of an accident, as far as regards the censure to be incurred by the 
company, should be measured rather by its circumstances than its conse- 
quences, and inquiries, when instituted, should be carried into all particu- 
Upon the 
whole, however, it is obvious that there is great improvement in railway 
management, since, although the number of passengers eonveyed in 1854 
was greater by 8,000,000 or 9.000,000 than in 1853, the number of those 
killed (from causes beyond their own control) was but 12 in the former 

ar against 36 in the latter. The injuries to passengers show an increase. 


We notice with satisfaction that the average number of persons em- 
to have increased, 








fixed on Kniphausen. In the interview between Louis Philippe and Tal- 


leyrand, at the death-bed of the latter, the departing diplomatist gave 
utterance to these words: “Above all, Sir, take care of Kuipbausen. 
Everything depends on that.” 

The fo wee of Kniphausen, divided into three parishes, is composed 
of tbree thousand five hundred souls, spread over about two thousand 
hectares (4,000 acres) of the earth’s surface 


This State figures at the Universal Exposition of Industry, and has 
two pictures at the Universal Ex 


tion of the Fine Arts. A represen- 
tative of Knipbausen assisted at the recent conferences of Bamberg, and 
exercised, it is said, no small influence over the deliberations. 
Kuiphausen was also represented at the Diet of Frankfort. [low comes 
it that such a State should, one fine morning, be found wanting? How, 
it is difficult to understand ; the more so, as Knipbausen had latterly 
shown itself one of the most faithful satellites of Prussia, and one of the 
most devoted friends of Russia. 
Koipbansen had put itself at the head of the league of the secondary 
States. Partisan of the pure and simple neutrality of Germany, it bad 
not even thought itself called upon to arm its federal contingent. 
Its horse-soldier was not mounted ; its foot-soldier was waiting till the 
State manufactory of arms should furnish him with a sabre. 
Russia and Prussia were then directly interested in the maintenance 
of Kniphaueen in the rank of independent States. 
Why did they abandon her? 
This no one can tell us, although we have consulted the best authori- 
ties for information. The great publicist, Tartempion, is collecting docu- 
ments on the subject which he intends to elucidate in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. But be demands six months for such a laborious work. 
In the meanwhile it appears that Kniphausen is to be annexed to the 
Duchy of Olbenburg, in consideration of a sum to be paid to the actual 
sovereign of the country. Others pretend that the defunct Koiphausen 
has been purchased by a Company of Land Proprietors in Paris, who puar- 
pose selling it again in lots. 
It may be that during this time, the Kniphausennois may have resolved 
on emigrating to America, there to found another Kniphausen. 





WHAT ENGLISHMEN HAVE DONE FOR SEBASTOP OL. 


The plan for the Sebastopol docks, the most costly and difficult of its 
public works, was devised by M. Raucourt, a French engineer. But his 
estimate of the expense, 6.000,000 roubles, startling the authorities, they 
accepted the offer of Mr. Upton, an English engineer, and a refugee from 
the laws of his country. He undertook to complete the task for 2,500,000 
roubles in five years ; and commenced it in June, 1832. But double the 
time stated was required, and the outlay was quadrupled. The principal 
basin—300 feet by 400—is at a short distance trom the eastern side of the 
central inner harbour, and 30 feet above the level of the sea. There 
being no tides, the difficult part of the problem to be solved was to fill 
and drain the docks, bring up vessels from the port, and return them. 
This was accomplished by conducting water along an artificial channel 
from the valley of the Tchernaya river, about 12 miles, through two tun- 
nels, and over three aqueducts, and by an ingenious combination of locks. 
The water supply being inadequate, especially in the hot months, a pamp- 
ing engine for assisting was sent out from the manufactory of Messrs. 
Maudslay and Field, in London, It was originally designed to make the 
dock-gates of timber, but, owing to the destructive worm which infests 
the waters, they were made with cast iron frames, covered with wrought 
iron plates. Nine pairsof gates were manufactured by the Messrs. Ren- 
nie in a building expressly fitted up for the manipulation of the immense 
masses of metal required. The openings vary from 64 feet in width to 
34 feet 4 inches in height, for ships of 120 guns, to 46 feet 7 inches in 
width and 21 feet in height, for frigates. I have seen it stated that the 
gates cost 270,000 silver roubles. 
A whole army of military labourers, 30,000 in number, was employed 
upon the basins, tunnels, and aqueducts, with the rest of the watercourse. 
Dreadful sufferings were endured by the workmen. Recklessly exposed to 
the eun, the glare of the white recks and clouds of fine dust gave rise 
to ophthalmia so virulent that, in 24 hours after the disease commenced, 
the eye left its socket. The tunnel at Inkermann, 900 feet long, 10 feet 
bigh, and sufficiently wide to admit of a footpath being left on each side 
of the narrow canal, was excavated by gangs of labourers, working day 
and night, and relieving each other every four hours. It was begun July 
31, 1832, and finished October 31, 1833. The tunnel was quite a novel 
performance in the Crimea, and regarded in the light of a marvel. 
Being commenced at the same time at both extremities, many surmised 
that the two parties of labourers would miss each other ia the rock, in- 
stead of meetivg in the middle. 
It is Garious to reflect, considering existing politieal combinations, how 
minent our countrymen have been in aiding Russia in the Crimea and 
the Black Sea. No blame, however, to the engineers. I could givea 
host of instances ; but a few will suffice. During the first invasions— 
1736-1740—Marsbal Lacy, who twice conducted an imperial army into 
the peninsula across the Putrid Sea, was an Irishman, and died Governor- 
General of the Baltic Provinces at Riga. Colonel Brown, who was with 
Marshal Munich when he forced the lines of Perekop, was Irish aleo, and 
died General Count Brown, at Riga. General Keith, second in com 
mand under Munich, was a Scetchmar ; Lieutenant Innes, who distin- 
guished himself at the capture of Otchakow, was likewise Scotch, as well 
as Colonel Johnston, who fought under Lacy, and Géneral Leslie, who 
was cut off in the steppe, with his entire party, by the Tartars. Lieuten- 
ants Smallman and Every, who served on board the flotilla in the Sea of 
Azoff, were English. Most of these gentlemen had either been ‘‘ out” in 
the 715, or as Jacobites preferred being abroad to living under the Hano- 
verian dynasty. Admiral Bredale who commanded the flotilla, though a 
Dane, had been educated in the British navy ; and Muvich, a German, 
first served under Marlborough. In the next Russian war with Turkey, 
which broke out in 1768, the great naval victory in the Bay of Tchesme 
was gained by the intrepidity and skill of the subordinate British officers, 
Elphinstone, Greig, and Dugdale. That victory was as fatal to the 
Turkish navy as the Battle of Lepanto under Don John of Austria, or the 
Battle of Navarino under Sir Edward Codrington. In the troubles con- 
nected with the annexation of the Crimea General Balmaive took Kaffa. 
He was the son of Viscount Balmaine, whose adherence to the Stuarts 
compelled him to quit Scotland, 

The first person to make known the capacities of the port of Sebasto- 
pol was the English Lady Craven, afterwards Margravine of Anspach in 
1786. One of the early governors of the Crimea was an Englishman, the 
veteran officer, Colonel Michelson, who saved the throne of Catherine 
when it tottered, owing to the remarkable rebellion of Pugatchef. Priest- 
man, aD admiral in the Black Sea fleet, was English, and read the burial 
service at the ee of Howard. So was Admiral Greig, who founded the 
Astronomical Observatory at Nicolaief. He was brother-in-law of the 
well-known Mrs, Somerville. The plans for Woronzoft’s palace at 
Aloupka were prepared in London ; and Jamie Sinclair, a Scotch garden- 


perial palace at 





er, resided 13 years on the estate, engaged in laying out the grounds. 
Mr. Hunt, an English architect, was employed upon the unfinished Im- 
reat Orianda.— Letter from T. Milner in the London 


THE METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT. 


Awong the acts which have just received the Royal assent, the most im- 
portant to the inhabitants of this metropolis is that which is designed to se- 
cure the advantage of effective local management. As this great measure is 
to effect most important alterations in the governing bodies throughout the 
metropolis, and as those changes are to be made with the utmost prompti- 
tude, it is of the greatest importance that there should be a clear per 
tion of the new position in which it will place the London population and 
the particular parties whom it will specially affect. We believe it will 
be found that the Metropolis Local Management Act is but very little. 
understood by that portion of Her Majesty’s subjects for whose benefit it 
has been paseed, and that, with the exception of our most wakefal paro~ 


liticians, people have a further insight into the affairs of the Cri- 


The following jeu d’esprit, translated for us from the Charivari, is 


Whilst we have been occupying ourselves with the Aztects and with 
the Universal Exposition, the conditions of the European equilibriums 
have been abruptly changed. The Congress of Vienna, after solemn de- 
liberation, had declared that the existence of Kniphausen was indispensa- 

} Messieurs de Talley- 
rand and Metternich vehemently insisted on the necessity of this declara- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted. From that moment the balance 
of Europe ceased not to depend upon that State, which became the key- 


The firet statesmen of our own days have had their eyes constantly 


an into the changes which are about to be effected at their own 
doors. It is necessary, therefore, that no time should be lost in giving 
somewhat in detail a view of the benefits which this measure is to confer, 
if its requirements are duly fulfilled. . 

The sewerage, drainage, paving, cleansing, lighting, and general im- 
provement of that vast group of cities, boroughs, liberties, and districis 
which pass under the name of London, are all subjects of great practical 
importance to the inhabitants, and have of late years been forced in a 
very painful manner on their attention. The rated householder has, with 
too much reason, complained of the number and weight of his payments 
in respect of these important items, while his annoyance has been in- 
creased by the multiplicity of authorities and conflicting jurisdictions 
under which bis habitation has been placed. These evils, of which we 
hope soon to speak as the former state of things, have assumed a much 
greater magnitude in the experience of all who have taken an active part 
in dealing with the pestilence with which we have been again and again 
visited, principally because of the legal hindrances to a proper state o 
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sanitary defence. In allusion to this great subject, Sir B. Fall recently 
said, “1 was determined, oa the merciful abatement of the epidemic that 


of its local affairs were effected, it was utterly hopeless to expect that 


ment out of the numerous hands by which it bas hitherto been held, in 
some cases by consent, and in others without it, and then piacing all the 
right of doing that work in the people themselves, in accordance with a 
system which the act fully describes. 

The parochial vestries, the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, | 
the paving boards, the little local authorities almost innumerable who 
‘Were accustomed to meet, and sip, and “ blow their clouds,” if not 
for the advantage, at least at the cost of their official domains, must | 
eat their farewell dinners, break their wands, and exchange their offices 
for those 200 seats to which one of their number has just suggested that | 
they may betake themselves, and which Sir Benjamin Hall bas, with an | 
almost cruel consideration, provided for them (and others) in the parks. | 
The Minister, who naturally contemplates this result of his legislative 
ability with complacency, recently said to Lis constituents :— 

“ Let us look at the position in which the publie will stand when this mea- | 
sure has received the Koyal assent. We shall supersede irresponsible commis. | 
sioners, we shall abolish elected boards, we shall do away with a great many of | 
those officers, such as surveyors and collectors, and others, almo:t countiess 
in nomber at present, who have lived on the taxes levied on the people. We 
“shall give those municipal institutions to parishes which the metropolis has 
so loug desired, without all the expense of mayors and common-cvancilmen.” 

The mention of mayors aud common-couocilmen naturally suggests an 
inquiry as to the degree of influence which this sweeping measure is to 
have on the city—a question which it may be as well that we should an- 
ewer before entering on our epitome. We need not say that Sir Benja- 
min Hall did not propose that Herculean Jabour whict, by the assistance 
of the City Commissioners and the vigour of Parliament, we may hope to 
see hereafter accomplished, but he did propose to put the city, for all 
the purposes of his measure, on a level with all the rest of Loudon ; and 
his object, of course, after much civic combat, has been gained. The cor- 
poration of the city fougbt manfully for an undue amount of influence on 
*the Central Board, the constitution and powers of which we have to des- 
-cribe ; and the City Commissioners of Sewers, with a selfish disregard to 
the efficient working of the great sewerage machinery, fought to be ex- 
empted from the operation of the bill, and died hard. It was contended 
that, if other sewer commissioners were to be annihilated, it did not follow 
that the city people ehould be absorbed ; but the argument bappily did 
not tell on the House of Commons. It was proposed that the City Com- 
missioners should not only carry out local drainage, as will be done by 
all the district boards, but that the main sewers should be also subject to 
their control. 

If this proposition had been carried, it is scarcely necessary to say that 
at the least great delay aud unnecessary expense would have resulted, 
and, perhaps, much perplexity and inefficiency. If the city had contem- 
plated a main sewer in any direction, it would have been necessary to 
co-operate with the Metropolitan Board of Works, about to be formed, 
and obtain its consent. This consent could not have been given, unless 
the city plan had been we!l examined by its own surveyors and engineers. 
-Much disagreement and professional jealousy would necessarily have 
arisen, creating delay and useless expense. It was properly said that if 
the engineers of the Central Board were competent to lay down plans for 
the sewerage of this vast metropolis they ought to be competent to un- 
dertake that of the sma!l area on which the city of London stands. This 
common sense view of matters has been taken by the Legislature, and as 
the result a very large handful of feathers has been plucked from the civic 
bird. The act now coming into operation may therefore be regarded as 
a contribution to the greater measure for which the metropolis has for 
the present to hope and wait. 

Those who are acquainted with local acts, whether metropolitan or pro- 
vincial, will not fail to observe that several excellent local arrangements 
with which they are familiar are incorporated in the measure under cou- 
sideration. We refer to this fact, not as deducting in any degree from 

’ its merit, for it is an illustration of sound wisdom in matters of this kind 
to adopt those plans which have been found to work well rather than to 
invent new methods the merit or demerit of which cannot be known uutil 
they are tested by experience. It would increase the value of Legisla- 


ravaged the metropolis, to turn my attention to the state of this vast city. pa: 


I knew that, unless great and speedy radical changes in the constitution Jowing were reported and unanimously adopted; after whieh a baief 
' thanksgiving prayer was made by the the Rev. Dr. Field : 
those affairs would be well conducted.” These “ radical changes” are to | 
be effected at once by taking the whole work of metropolitan manage | Jand and London Telegraph Company and especially to their representa- 


| with places little known, enriched our mind with a store of valuable recollec- 


| steamer James Adger for their courtesy and attention on the voyage.—N. Y. 





tive action if the eclectic principle were more freely worked where it is 
available, as there would obviously be less occasion for amendment 
we, — while a great amouat of confusion ani mischief would be 
av > 

It may be as well to add that the labours of the Registrar-General and 
the Census Commissioners have been laid under contribution to this 
measure, and constitute, in fact, its basis,—London Times. 





FAILURE TO LAY THE SUBMARINE CABLE 
BETWEEN NEWFOUNDLAND AND CAPE BRETON. 

The steamship James ddger, Capt. S. C. Turner, arrived in this port 
at noon on Wednesday on her return from the expedition of the New 
York, Newfoundland and London Telegraphic Company to lay the sub- 
marine cable between the Islands of Newfoundland and Cape Breton. 
She brings fifty-eight passengers, consisting of the officers of the Com- 
pany, their guests, and a number of telegraphic operators. 

The James Adger left here on the 7th of August, and has been absent 
29 days. On her passage out she arrived at Halifax on the 10th; left 
there the same evening and proceeded to Port-aux- Basques, at the north- 
west corner of Newfoundland. Upon her arrival, on the 12th, not find- 
ing the bark Sarah L. Bryant, which had been chartered in Liverpool to 
carry out the submarine cable, she left at once for St. Johns, which she 
reached on Tuesday morning, Aug. 14. She remained at St. Johns four 
Seiaes which time a dinner was given on board to the principal 
citizens of the place who responded by a grand ball in the Colonial Build- 
ings the following evening. The inhabitants of St. Johne made every 
exertion to entertain the officers of the Company and their guests, and 
their stay was taken up by a continued round of festivities, 

The James Adger returned to Port-aux-Basques on Monday morning, 
Aug. 20, and found that the Sarah L. Bryant had arrived there on the 
preceding Wednesday, after a voyage of 48 days. The preparations for 
paying out the cable occupied two or three days, and advantage was 
taken of this delay to visit Cape North, in Cape Breton, and select a 
proper point for the termination of the submarine line. 

he point of starting was also changed from Port-aux-Basques to Cape 
Ray Cove, where a very favourable spot was found for landing the end 
of the cable. A house was erected at this point, and the bark having 
been towed to the cove by the James Adyer, the end of the cable was 
safely brought ashore on the evening of the 23d. 

The next day was foggy and unfavourable, but on Saturday morning, 
the 25th, the steamer took the bark in tow, and endeavoured to proceed 
to sea. A violent north-west wind was blowing, and while the vessels 
were endeavouring to get into line, a slight collision took place, which 
seriously strained the cable. The attempt was then given up, but the 
bark soon afterward lost her anchor, and was drifting before the 
gale upon a reef of rocks, when she was obliged to cut the cable and set 
sail to save herself from wreck. 

The cable was spliced on the following day, but as the junction was not 
found to be sufficiently strong, the two miles which had already been 
paid out were abandoned, and a new end hauled ashore and made fast. 
On the morning of Tuesday, the 29th, the weather was calm and propi- 
tious, and the steamer towed the bark to sea. Her progress was slow at 
first, and by night not more than twenty miles of the cable were laid. 

Owing to a kink produced by uncoiling, it broke during the night, oc- 
casioning a delay of eight hours. The paying-out went on more rapidly 
the next day, but a south-eastern gale arose toward evening and became 
so violent that the safety of the bark was endangered. After all means 
of securing her bad been exhausted, and her situation was becoming more 
and more perilous, the cable was cut to save her. 

All three of the insulated copper wires had already been broken by the 
violence of the strain. At the time this occurred 40 miles had been 
payed out, leaving 34 miles cn board. The steamer was then about 30 
tiles distant frem Cape North, the terminus of the submarine line. The 
British war-steamer 47gus came up at the time and kindly offered her 
assistance. 

The James Adger, with the bark in tow, then proceeded to Sydney, in 
Cape Breton, where she arrived on the afternoon of the 30th. Two days 
were spent in taking on board coals, water and provisions. The Sarah 
L. Bryant was \eft there, unloading the remainder of the cable. 

The Adger left Sydney on Sunday morning, the 2d, and has had a 
speedy and pleasant return voyage. 

Yesterday morning, on approaching Sandy Hook, a meeting of the 

was held in the after cabin for the purpose of expressing their 
sentiments toward the Telegraph Company, whose guests they had been 
. for the past four weeks. The Rev. J. M. Sherwood was ealled to the 


—eonsisting of Bayard Taylor, Dr. Sayre, James S. Sluyter, Wm. M. 
Swain, Jobo Mullaly and the Rev. Mr. Sherwood—were appointed to pre- 


Resolved, That our warmest thanks are due to the New York, Newfound- 


tives, Peter Cooper, Esq., and Cyrus W. Field, Esq., for the munificent hospi- 
tality to which we are indebted for the delightful and interesting voyage 
which is now drawing to a close—a voyage which has made us acquainted 


tions, and cheered us with the warmth of social intercourse. 

Resolved, That while we offer our heart-felt sympathy to the Telegraph Com- 
pany for the unsuccessful issue of their attempt to lay the submarine cable be- 
tween Newfoundland and Cape Breton, on account of unfavourable weather 
and unforeseen difficulties, we have entire faith that the untiring energy and 
perseverance which have characterised their labours hitherto will insure their 
final triumph, and enable them to conduct to its speedy fulfillment oae of the 
grandest enterprises of the present day. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Capt. Turner and the officers of the 


Tribune, Thursday. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE TCHERNAYA. 


The Battle of the Tchernaya, like several other events of the war, 

turns out more considerable than appeared on the firet brief announce- 
ment. The attack was conducted, vot by General Liprandi, whose divi- 
sion was by no means equal to the attempt, but by the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief in person. The enemy brought into the field five divi- 
sions, 6,000 cavalry, aud 20 batteries, and had collected an immense 
amount of matériel for the passage of the river at different points. These 
preparations they had carried on openly for some days, and they had 
gone so far as to repair, in the sight of the Allies, the great road from 
the Tchernaya to their own position on the heights, which they had pre- 
viously broken up, to prevent our advance. In fact, it appears they had 
determined to exchange defensive for offensive operations, and, with this 
view, had collected all the forces that could be spared from the defence 
of Sebastopol. Such a resolution is easily accounted for. When we are 
told the Russian army amounted to 60,000 infantry and 6,000 cavalry, 
posted on the heights about Mackenzie’s Farm, and compare their situa- 
tion with that of our own army, we cannot doubt that their difficulties 
were tenfold more than ours. A railway now carries from a crowded 
port to the very camp of the Allies an abundance of all things necessary 
for war. On the other hand, the Russian army must depend for every- 
thing upon the labour of oxen, collected with the greatest difficulty, per- 
ishing by thousands, and the sole means of transport, by a route over 
burning steppes for several hundred miles. No considerable army could 
long exist with a commissariat of this sort, and no doubt the army lately 
intrenched on the heights of Mackenzie’s Farm was quite as much be- 
sieged as Sebastopol itself. In both places there must be an increasing 
scarcity of provisions, and every week that it lasts will probably entail 
great additional sufferings. Had the Russians forced the Tchernaya on 
this occasion, and established themselves on the lower range of hills on 
the left bank of the river, they would have been in a position to threaten 
Balaklava or any other point of our line ; and, in the event of the long- 
expected assault on Sebastopol, they would have been ready to create a 
diversion by an attack on our rear. Such an object, coupled with the 
necessity of acting while the supplies lasted, was worth this extraordinary 
concentration of troops, the collection of matériel, and the presence of 
Prince Gortschakoff himself in the field. 
As in every other instance, however, the attack has entirely failed. 
The Russians have left no less than four thousand six hundred men either 
dead on the field. wounded, or prisoners in the hands of the allies, besides 
those whom they were able to carry away. The nature of the country, 
which befriended them so long as they were content to accupy the heights, 
must have greatly impeded their retreat, particularly when the attack 
was mainly directed along one line of road, and upon one particular point, 
—the bridge where that road crosses the Tchernaya. Here, doubtless, it 
was that the carnage chiefly occarred. The advancing Russian columns, 
as at Inkermann, were probably urged on by their own momentum, while 
for three hours they were mowed down by the artillery of the allies. On 
the side of the Piedmontese a British battery, it now appears, took part 
in the work. From the desperate nature of the attack, it is not improbaf 
ble that Prince Gortschakoff availed himself of the new troops just ar- 
rived from the interior, and marched them straight to%that destruction of 
which a few weeks’ experience might possibly have given them too keen 
a foreboding. Nothing but the greatest necessity could have prompted 
an attempt so fraught with risk, with so few chances in its favour, and 
certain to cost so much in case of defeat. From all former accounts 
there was no inteation of disturbing the Russians so long as they remained 
upon their own heights, described as a natural fortress, consisting of steep 
hills, surmounted by precipitous rocks, with here and there a narrow 
road entirely commanded from above. In the mere fact of the attack, 
therefore, as well as in its failure, we seem to see the beginning of the 
end, and are not surprised to hear contemporaneously of the active pre- 
parations made by the Russians for a retreat to the north side of the har- 
bour. In this state of things every day may be expected to bring us the 
intelligence of a decisive assault, and, though it would be presumptuous 
to discuss thus early the probabilities of a new siege against the Star 
Fort, yet it cannot be doubted that it would begin with all material cir- 
cumstances much more in favour of the allies, and against the Russians, 
than when we commenced operations against the southern side.— Times, 
August 10. 





THE BOMBARDMENT OF SVEABORG. 


By the arrival of letters and despatches from the Baltic we are now in 
possession of ample details relating to the bombardment of Sveaborg. It 
was on the 7th instant (ult.) that the English fleet sailed for that fortress. 
At 9.30 A.M. signal was made from the flagship, “ Outward and leeward- 
most ships weigh.” The fleet, consisting of nine British line-of-battle 
ships, thirteen steam-frigates and sloops, sixteen mortar-vessels, and an 
equal number of gun-boats, sailed from Nargen, and after a pleasant run 
of five hours anchored at a distance of about 5000 yards from the fortress 
of Sveaborg. In the course of the same evening the French fleet joined, 
and immediately commenced throwing up a mortar battery on the 
island of Langorn, situate some 2000 yards to the north, of the cluster 
of five islands which form the principal part of the fortress of Svea- 
borg. Next day, the 8th, both fleets were busily employed preparing 
for action; the mortar-vessels were towed into position, about 3,700 
yards from the fortress, with 400 fathoms each of cable to “ haul and 
veer on,” as circumstances might require. This arrangement proved of 
the greatest advantage, and much credit is due to the originator of it. 
The line-of-battle ships remained in the same order they had at first 
anchored in. The steamers Magicienne, Vulture, and Euryalus, took 
up & position in rear of the mortar-vessels, for the purpose,of being ready 
to give them and the gun-boats any assistance they might require. The 
Lightning and Locust were ordered to hold themselves in readiness to 
tow out apy gun or mortar-vessels that might be injuried, or otherwise 
rendered incapable of remaining longer under fire ; in fact, every possi- 
ble arrangement having been made which prudence and foresight could 
suggest, the signal was made from the flagship at 7.15 on the morning of 
the 9th, “ Gun and mortar-vessels open fire with shell.” 

At 7.30 A. M. the first mortar was fired, and taken up along the whole 
line, the gun-boats running in to within 3,000 yards, and getting their 
range. The enemy returned our fire very briskly with red-hot shot and 
shell ; but, although their range was good, the damage inflicted was com- 
paratively trifling, owing principally to the excellent handling of the 
gun-boats and mortar-vessels—the former being continually on the move, 
and the latter hauling or veering on their 400-fathom cable as soon as 
they found the Russian shot falling too close to be pleasant. At 10.20 
the first Russian magazine exploded, and a fire broke out in the Arsenal. 
About noon a second magazine exploded ; and at 12.15 a most terrific 
explosion took place, followed by a succession of minor ones. The force 
of this was so immense that a battery of guns en barbette was literally 
blown to pieces. At 12.40 more magazines exploded ; at this time, the 
dockyard, arsenal, barracks, all the Government buildings, storehouses, 
&c., were burning furiously. The sight was most grandly imposing. The 
yards and poops of the line-of-battle ships were crowded with the excited 
“ tars,” who cheered vociferously after every explosion, as only British 
sailors know how to cheer. To add to this frightful din, the liners Corn- 
wallis and Hastings, and steam frigate .4mphion opened their broad- 
sides at the same moment ; and, as if to crown the whole, the 4rrogant, 
Cossack, and Cruiser chimed in with the tremendous chorus, by com- 
mencing a heavy fire, with good effect, on a large body of troops which 
they chanced to espy on a small island to the eastward of the fortress, 
The cannonade continued with little abatement up to eight o’clock P. 
M., when the gun-boat recall waz hoisted. Several of the mortar-vessels 





chair, and Dr. Lewis A. Sayre appointed Secretary. A Committee of six 











were also found to be injured from the quick and incessant firing, and had 


re resolutions expressive of the sentiments efothe:mesting.., The ifol-} 





maged, still kept up tbeir fire, in conjunction with the French mortar 
battery, antil 10.30 P. M., at sitjen hour the rocket-boats from the fleet 
avent in:and kept up thelr part of thé performance until daylight. The 
scene during the night was grand beyond description : the whole of Svea- 
borg appeared one mass of flame, the rockets and shells adding not a lit- 
tle to the awful splendour of the fiery landscape. 

At 5.30 A. M., on the 10th, the fire again opened from our whole line, 
and continued throughout the day, at the end of which little appeared 
left to be done ; all the mortars, French and English, were more or less 
injured. Some idea, however, of the services rendered by these vessels 
may be gathered from the fact that during the two days’ bombardment 
not less than 1000 tons of iron were thrown into a space of about halfa 
mile in diameter by the English vessels alone, and that upwards of 100 
tons of powder were expended. 

Ono Friday nigbt, the 10th, the rocket-boats again went in and played 
with great effect. On Saturday no firing took place, and Sunday was a 
day of rest. On that day everything was quiet and in repose. The toll- 
ing of the bells at Helsingfors was distinctly heard ; and the dull and 
plaintive sounds, mingled with the strains of sacred music from our men- 
of-war, came floating over the calm waters, and offered a soothing con- 
trast to the noise, turmoil, and excitement of the two preceeding days. 

At six A. M. on the 13th all the fleet got under way from off what re- 
mains of Sveaborg, and crossing the Gulf in a rather irreguJar manner, 
anchored in Revel roads again in at noon. At the time they left the 
fortress, once so renowned and formidable, was still on fire, having burnt 
almost without interruption during the space of three days and a half. 

One hundred and sixty gun-boat sheds, many with row-boats in them, 
were totally burnt, as were also the Government rope-walk, storehouses, 
dockyard, barracks, main guard, and signal station. The fire was so hot 
and the practise so admirable, that the three-decker moored across the en- 
trance, after having several shot in her, was forced to haul out of her posi- 
tion, and take shelter behind «the stone walls. The value of public pro- 
perty destroyed is estimated at £2,000,000. 

Admiral Dandas gives a long account of the proceedings, but he does 
not attempt to give any account of the amount of damage inflicted on 
the enemy. 

oo 

British CoysuLar Estasiisuments.—A list of consul-generals, con- 
suls, vice-consuls, and consular agents at present in the service of her 
Majesty, has been issued. There are 21 ia Sweden, 22 in Norway. 14 in 
Denmark, 8 in Prussia, 11 in the Hanse Towns, 1 in Saxony, 2 in Frank- 
fort. 15 in the Netherlands, 4 in Belgium. 45 in France, 67 in Spain, 30 
in Portugal, 1 in Switzerland, 17 in Sardinia, 3 in Tuscany, 7 in the Ro- 
man States, 30 in the Two Sicilies, 4 in Austria, 13 in Greece, 62 in Tur- 
key, 8 in Egypt, 7 in Tripoli, 9 in Morocco, 2 in Persia, 1 in Abyssinia, 
1 in Muscat, 25 in the United States, 9 in Mexico, 6 in Guatemala, 1 in 
Musquito, 5 in Hayti, 3 in St. Domingo, 5 in Venezuela, 10 in New Gra- 
nada, 2 in Ecuador, 5 in Peru, 1 in Bolivia, 6 in Chili, 3 in Buenos Ayres, 
2 in Monte Video, 1 in Paraguay, 17 in Brazil, 1 in the Sandwich Is- 
lands, 1 in the Georgian Islands, 1 in the Society Islands, 1 in the Navi- 
gation Islands, 1 in Sarawak, 1 in Comoro Island, 2 in the Sherbro River, 
2 in the Bight of Benin, 1 in the Bight of Biafra, 1 in Liberia, and 10 in 
China. 


A Mmitary Famrty.—General O’Donnell, of the United States army, 
arrived in Limerick this week from America, on a visit to his cousin, Ma- 
jor-General Sir Charles O’Donnell, K. H. It is 38 years since the above 
veteran was on a visit to his near relative, the late Colonel Henry A. 
O'Donnell, C. B., in this city. Of this ancient and distinguished Celtic 
family there happen to be now four general officers in the service of Ame- 
rica, Great Britain, Spain, and Austria.—Limerick Chronicle. 








Prosectep TUNNEL RAILWAY BETWEEN France anp EnGLanp.—M. 
Favre, an engineer, has lately published some observations relative to 
the possibility of making a railway under the Channel from France to 
England. The length of the work, he says, would be 30 kilometres (18 
English miles), and pierced at such a length as to always leave 25 meters 
at least between the arch and the bottom of the sea. The tunnel he pro- 
poses to have lined with a double archway, one of bricks and the other 
of iron, this latter, pierced with narrow openings, to at once allow the 
slightest infiltration to be perceived. Engineers are at present, M. Favre 
states, in conclusion, engaged in estimating as accurately as can well be 
done, the utmost cost of the execution of a tunnel under the Channel be- 
tween England and France. Such is M. Favre’s plan, which, whatever 
may be the thought of its feasibility, certainly is not wanting in boldness. 
— Galignani. 








FINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for @ snort time the celebrated Painting by ARY SCHEFFER, 


Dante and Beatrice. 


Ard will continue to receive Subscribers’ names for the fine Line Engraving which will shortly 
be published. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 


OLD STAR CLUB. 


UBSCRIBERS TO THE “OLD STAR CLUB” ARE HEREBY RESPECTFULLY 
notified that the OPENING DINNER will take place at 7 o'clock, on MONDAY EVE- 
NING, SEPTEMBER 1l0ib. JOS*#PH BROOKS, Proprietor, 

64 and 66 Lispenard Street, near Broadway. 


- AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


METROPOLITAN THEATRE, NEW YORE. 
BROADWAY, OPPOSITE BOND STREET. 
The Eminent Tragedienns 
RACHEL 
Will repeat, during the second week of her engazement, 
HORACE, PHEDRE, ADRIENNE LECOUVRE, AND MARIE STUART. 
For particulars, prices of admission, &c., see bills and advertisements of every day. 


BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 


M° DAY EVENING, Sept. 10th. and every evening daring the week, 
i Ethiopian Minstreisy and Comic Opera. 
Concert commences at 7% v’clock. ‘iekers 25 cents. 
N. B.—In Rehearsal, a new burlesque on THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT, on 
which occasion a new Prima Donna, will make her first appearance as MARIE. 


BrRoapwayr THEATRE........ Gabriel Ravel and his Troupe. 


























GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stizet. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, 


} Proprietors. 





Exchange at New York on London, 109% @ 110%. 
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The War. 

Whilst the daily press—disappointed at not receiving, by the Liverpool 
steamer of the 25th ult., intelligence of a new assault upon the Malakhoff 
and the Redan—is crying out that the news is unimportant, we venture 
to hold a somewhat different opinion. The Battle of the Tchernaya on 
the 16th ult. turns out to have been even more disastrous to the Russian 
arms than was at first surmised, for it will be remembered that we en- 
tirely discredited, last week, the story of the four thousand prisoners. 
And that the issue was most disastrous who can doubt? General Pelis- 
sier states to his government that during the truce—asked by Prince 
Gortschakoff, who commanded in person—3,329 dead Russian soldiers 
were buried upon the ecene of action, and that the French had in their 
field hospitals no fewer than 38 Russian officers and 1620 men ; these 
numbers being over and above the 400 prisoners already reported. If we 
add to this tpecification the many wounded who must have been carried off 
by their comrades, does not the whole aggregate constitute a very heavy 
loss? Besides this, the enemy has made the unpleasant discovery that 
the Sardinian contingent is not to be surprised or despised ; that it is in 
fact worthy to fight side by side with the finest troops in Europe. Nor 
yet is this all, though here we touch the region of surmise. It is affirmed 
that Gortschakoff organised the attack that has so signall y failed, in sheer 
desperation at the want of food and necessaries staring his army in the 
face! We hesitate to give implicit credence to this suggestion, although 
there seems to have been a murderous recklessness as to the result, on the 
part of the Maecovite Generalissimo, that favours such a presumption 





to be brought out to undergo repairs ; those, however, which were not da- 


Still, all these tales of destitution in Sebastopol must be received with. 
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¢onsiderable caution. There is quite enough of certain information that 
is stirring in kind, even if the grand assault be again and again postponed . 
The latest news is of the 19th ult., when the approaches and the defences | 
were almost muzzle to muzzle. Further the former could scarcely go, with- 
out the grand crash so long anticipated. This close position in the trenches 
entails upon the besiegers considerable loss—rumour says filty per night, 
but grimly consoles ua by adding that the besieged pay double that 
price. ; 

The light steamers of the Black Sea squadron have been again scouring 
the Sea of Azoff, greatly injuring and constantly harrassing the enemy 
along its borders. But we can’t follow them, We can only lament the 
loss of the Jasper, gun-boat, run ashore and burnt, without loss of life and 
honour. But as her Majesty’s vessels were built to be imperilled in her 
service, we don’t sigh over it, as though it were a mercantile failure. 

The Bombardment of Sveaborg assumes both larger and smaller di- 
mensions, now that we are acquainted with the particulars. The extent 
of the Imperial property destroyed, and the ease, security, and seaman- 
like skill with which the damage was done, make it, we say a notable 
naval incident, albeit comparatively bloodless. On the other hand, the 
solid granite fortifications that defend Helsingfors are not, it seems, put 
hors de combat. Touching this operation, Sir Charles Napier has, of 
course, been writing lengthily to the Times. Readers are perhaps rather 
weary of the old gentleman. He mugt not have all the grumbling to 
himselfi—A few shots fired at Riga, a devastating visit paid to Vasa, 
and sundry burnings and destroyings in the White Sea, make up also a 
variety of naval items. But the accounts on hand are vague, and we 
have no room for the minutia of the conflict. 





Royal Cement to a Popular Alliance. 

The crowned and crowning point to the growing amity between the 
French and British nations has been happily accomplished. Queen Vic- 
toria has been received in Paris with such enthusiasm as attested the value 
put upon the entente cordiale, and with such marks of personal respect 
as her own domestic virtues merited. The story of the week’s festivity 
is before us, extended over acres of printed paper; but we confess our- 
selves unable at the moment to make the fittest selections, by which this 
great event may be illustrated. Her Majesty was accompanied by 
Prince Albert and her two eldest children, Lord Clarendon being the se- 
eretary of state in attendance. The Emperor received the Queen on her 
landing at Boulogne, on Saturday the 18th ult., where it was expected 
that the Royal party would again embark on their return, on Monday 
the 27th. 





A Great Discovery. 

We are not in the habit of paying deference to all the twaddle, under 
the name of Foreign Correspondence, with which certain of our local con- 
temporaries are in the habit of ministering to the public avidity for 
piquant items, without compromising their own editorial judgment. 
When, however, information thus irresponsibly conveyed is copied by 
other journals, that apparently rely upon its truth, we are really com- 
pelled to notice it. Thus through the circuitous channel of the Wew Or- 
leans Delta, we learn that the /Vational Intelligencer of Washington 
bas announced a very momentous and ominous fact, bearing directly upon 
the issues of the war. The Paris correspondent of this latter paper, wri- 
ting on the 26th of July last, staggers us with the news that the Russians 
have a railroad communication complete, all the way from Moscow to 
Perekop! And this, whilst we were flattering ourselves that the dreary 
steppes were an insurmountable barrier against the rapid in-pouring of 
reinforcements to the Crimea! What was the discovery of the North 
Western Passage in comparison to this? Does not the ferreting-out of 
such a secret, hitherto impenetrably guarded, place this writer in the 
foremost rank of purveyorsabroad for the American press at home? How 
shall his employers at Washington be sufficiently grateful to him, even 
though his eureka has to travel all the way to New Orleans in order to 
be duly appreciated? We too are beholden to him, for of course, bad as 
it is, we shall transmit the news to Lord Panmure, lest the poor Allies 
before Sebastopol be some day surprised and driven into the sea, by an 
improvised incursion of a few of the hundreds of thousands of soldiers, 
whom we are told that the Czar maintains in Central Russia. 

We write, as may be supposed, whilst awaiting the arrival of the 
-Atlantic ; and having therefore a few moments at vur disposal, we may 
as well say another word on this system of foreign correspondence. 
Will the Intelligencer forgive us if, having paid tribute to the exclusive 
far-sightedness of its special employé in Paris, we venture to crave a 
little more congeniality of spirit between that gentleman and his col- 
league in London. The same number of that esteemed journal (and in 
so terming it we are perfectly serious) contained, the other day, letters 
from these two Capitals, each commenting upon what was known at the 
time concerning the bombardment of Sveaborg. The Discoverer of the 
Perekop Rail-road quotes, on the 16th of August, the telegraphic despatch 
of the French Admiral Penaud (published in last week’s Albion), and with 
a certain attempt at wit deliberately « pooh-poohs”’ it. He declares 
that it belongs to the monotonous category of “ nothing important” 
from the seat of war, and is even a smaller affair than that of Bomarsund, 
He of London, on the contrary, in giving next day the same despatch 
says :—“ At length we have news of important operations in the Baltic,” 
and speaks generally of the “ devastation Wrought at Sveaborg!”’ and 
of the Russians having “been taught a bitter lesson.’ It is none of our 
business to reconcile these discrepancies. We ‘only exhibit them, to 
strengthen a favourite position of ours—that whoever pins his faith on 
the letters that are current in print regarding the war is very likely to 
be bothered in his conclusions. The value of such correspondence as the 
London Times has supplied from the Crimea is quite another thing. 
Why? Because that journal bases its leading articles thereupon. What 


& pretty pickle the Intelligencer would have been in, if it had striven to 
€o the same! 





St. George—and the Dragons of Philadelphia. 
tn the Albion of the 5th of May last, and under the heading of “ The 
Unfortanate Englishmen,” we took occasion to comment upon a very pe- 
Culiar Institution existing in the City of Brotherly Love, peeudo-nymed 
The St. George’s Society. Its peculiarity consists in its carefully eschew - 
ing the promulgation of any sentiment, or the adoption of any line of con- 
—ae with the name that it usurps. At the date just men- 
pe 3 meth in point was the omission of the customary toast in ho- 
meuteed a at the Annual Festival of the Association ; but we 
day. We ewe pity ree that question, applicable as it is to one single 
peste didiat ra & fact or two that concerns —for all days in the 
rhe sm aa “4 8 respectability and usefulness. We have to show 
a : - ; ladelphia is hemmed round by a set of Dragons, for 
on e is evi - y no match. We would have the worthy Saint rescued. 
he St, George’s Society of Philadelphia was set on foot, or at least was 
chartered by the State of Pennsylvania, during what is called in common 
parlance the revolutionary period. For good reasons then, perhaps, the 
Charter gave to American citizens alone the privileges of full-member- 
ship—one of which was the right of holding real estate—and permitted 
others, English-born, and charitably-disposed, to join the Society only as 
Associates. But the caution that might have been fitting enough, 





‘quarters of a century ago, is supremely absurd in our day ; and 


as such it has just been stigmatised by some of the leading Englishmen 
(citizens of the U. S.) who belong to this now spurious Corporation. On the 
20th ult. accordingly, at a special meeting—eummoned in the hope that the 
Society would rid itself of the odium that attached to it, and agree to make 
application for an amended Charter—the Chaplain brought forward @ 
motion to that effect. The arguments in favour of adopting so reasona- 
ble a course are too obvious to be repeated ; but we will mention only 
one, that ought to have had irresistible weight with gentlemen so ludi- 
crously sensitive on the subject of their Americanism, whilst voluntarily 
enrolling themselves under the banner of St.George. It is this: the 
Associates furnish their quota of the funds disbursed in charity; the Mem- 
bers (aceording to charter) can alone supervise the disbursement, for they 
alone can vote at meetings! Now if this be not a most glaring and offen- 
sive renewal of the old Colonial grievance of Taxation without Repre- 
sentation, there is no meaning in words, and there was no cause for the 
Revolution that converted the malcontent Colonies into independent and 
flourishing States. But what funny notions of things these Anglo-A meri- 
cans must have! A majority of them present at the meeting, headed by the 
President, Mr. Smethurst, declared by a conclusive vote of 24 to 22 that 
they saw matters in a totally different light—that in their view, to be a 
full-blooded Englishman disqualified for being a full-bodied member of 
an English Institution, How the plague, with such Fe, fi, fo, fum ap- 
prehensions, they bow the knee of their own accord to our Patron Sain t 
—this isan enigma that we cannot solve. They may possibly tell us 
that they love the memory of the land of their fathers, and are willing to 
administer relief to suffering wanderers who have left it. A good plea, 
as far as it goes. But it will not warrant the assumption of nationality 
which is all a pretence, the borrowing of national symbols for the sake 
of hiding them under a bushel. Sons of St.George, such as these? Fid- 
dlestick! Little Britons, very little Britons, is too good a title for them. 
They affect social fellowship, on purely English ground, with English- 
men who have cut adrift from Eagland. They stickle for all the preju- 
dices of the land of their adoption, and yet insult it by seeking in public 
to be identified with the land they have abjured. 

One course only remained for the minority above spoken-of, who felt 
that they were in a false position. The reverend mover of the rejected 
motion has formally withdrawn from connection with the Society ; and 
his example has been followed by many of the leading and influential 
members. We shall be glad to hear that they purpose associating and 
enrolling themselves anew as True Sons of St. George; for we are con- 
vinced that such-perfect allegiance, as their citizenship here demands, is 
quite compatible with their due disbursement of their own funds, and not 
endangered by the payment of any honour to the country from which 
they spring. 


A Little More Smoke from the Ashes of Grey Town. 

In discussing, last summer, the too famous bombardment of Grey Town, 
and congratulating this country on the unanimity with which that fla- 
grant deed was rebuked, we took occasion more than once to assert that 
Capt. Hollins of the Cyane was the mere Bomb-bailiff of the Nicaragua 
Transit Company. On the 19th of August, 1854, we made use of these 
words: “There is still some mystery not cleared up; but we believe 
most sincerely that the train for this destruction of a town was delibe- 
rately laid by the Accessory Transit Company, and that they would have 
humbugged the Administration at Washington into making a national 
affair of it, whether the fiery Mr. Borland had, or had not, furnished a 
convenient match for setting a light to the train already laid. Perhaps 
their machinations may be exposed.’’—Again, on the 2nd of September 
following, we wrote: “For our own parts, we still believe that the Nica- 
ragua Transit Company, for its own selfish purpose, was the prime mover 
and active agent, and that the Administration is more to blame for its 
gullibility than for its malice prepense.”’ 

A curious and most disgraceful confirmation of this suspicion has just 
been brought to light. Colonel Kinney, of whom we have heard so much 
lately, in the course of a long Address to the Public, dated Grey Town, 
August 15, brings forward a remarkable letter from Mr. Joseph L. White 
of this city, to Mr. Fabens, the U. S. Commercial Agent at Grey Town at 
the time of its destruction. Mr. White is, or was, one of the leading spirits 
of the Nicaragua Trausit Company ; though of his relations with Mr. Fa- 
bens, and with the Cabinet at Washington, we are not in a position to 
speak. Nor are we called upon to dilate upon Mr. White’s letter, which 
will be found elsewhere. To use the old phrase, it speaks for itself. We 
will only say that for the coolness with which it counsels an atrocious 
violation of the laws of nations and of humanity, it would be difficult to 
find its parallel. Colonel Kinney is the sworn enemy of Mr. White and 
his Company ; but he judges them by their own acts. At any rate, if the 
soldier be an unscrupulous fillibuster, the lawyer caps the climax by his 
vindictiveness, and by his artful use of other men. 








Failure of a Spirited Enterprise. 

As will be seen by the particulars given in another column, the New 
York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company has been doomed 
to a severe disappointment, and has incurred a heavy loss. The subma- 
rine cable, that was to shorten our communications with Europe, lies sub- 
merged beneath the waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, beyond present 
or early tamperings with electricity. Sincerely do we sympathise with 
the sufferers in pocket and in anticipated glory. At the same time, on 
the part of the community at large. we are not plunged into profound 
grief. We have yet to learn that the intended “ hurrying-up” of Euro- 
pean news is likely to have a wholesome effect upon Commerce, or to 
make us all any better or wiser. 


The Late Rail-Road Accident in New Jersey. 

After long examinations and protracted ponderings, the Jury impan- 
nelled by the Coroner at Burlington has rendered its verdict, a long- 
winded and clumsy document, but one which distinctly lays the chief 
burden of blame where in our judgment it properly belonged. Dr. Han- 
nigan, whose recklessness we denounced last week as the main cause of 
the fatality, is declared to have “been one of its immediate causes.” 
Blame is otherwise distributed in unequal, inconsistent, and scarcely in- 
telligible proportions ; but when we note that this sapient Jury com- 
plains of the too hasty manner in which the cars were run backwards (in 
order to get out of a most pressing and imminent danger) we are altoge- 
ther disinclined to follow their judgment step by step.— Meanwhile we still 
have to notice that our local Press is all but unanimous in its outcry 
egainst the Company. We repeat that, in its general management, this 
Camden and Amboy Line may merit all the obloquy heaped upon it. 
That is not, or ought not to be, the test. Was it this that brought about 
the disaster? Certainly not. Ifa man took the linch-pin out of a car- 
riage and so overset it, what a pretty defence it would be, to say that 
the carriage was a ricketty one, and would probably have tumbied to 
pieces ere it had gone a dozen miles! Equally just are these present ob- 
jurgations against this Company. Double or even treble lines of road, 
the safest of time-tables, the most careful of conductors—nothing cau 
guard against the consequences of individual folly and wilfulness. Those 
who read, almost daily, how rash people throw themselves into the water 
in pursuit of ferry-boats that have started, and then read how Ferry Com- 
panies are abused for it, will perhaps think with us on this melancholy 
occasion. By all means let us keep public carriers well up in the line of 








their duties; but let us be just at the eame time, and confess that onee 
in a while “ the more haste the less speed.” 
Mexico. 

“The conclusion in which nothing is concluded” describes in the 
briefest possible space the condition of affairs, now that the chronic Dic- 
tator has again retired from public life. In the meantime General Car- 
rera is named as President pro tempore, Alvarez who was looked upon 
from a distance as the immediate competitor of Santa Anna being for the 
moment kept aloof. But the whole accounts are so complicated that 
it is increasingly difficult to comprehend them; and the state of the 
country so confused that it is impossible to foretell its future. 





Despair in New York. 

This is in itself a novelty, for no place within our knowledge has & 
readier knack of doffing care aside. Not that the despair to which we 
allude is of that haunting and depressing sort, which in cases for instance 
of pestilence—physical or commercial—seem to pervade the very atmo- 
sphere. ;Despair at present is nothing more than an acknowledgment that 
a certain evil is fathomless, hopeless, remediless. The city taxes for the 
current year touch closely upon half-a-dozen millions of dollars, having 
quietly doubled themselves within a period of about five years! But it 
can’t be helped, says every body, with a shrug of the shoulders and an 
uncomfortable air of resignation ; and without doubt this brave city will 
be as speculative and as festive as ever, through the comin g winter, all 
the municipal and political leeches to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
public efforts occasionally made to stem the overwhelming torrent of 
corruption are fast becoming mere provocatives to ‘aughter. We regis- 
ter the fact as undeniable. New York despairs, but laughs. 

A Correction—Well-Intended, but Barely Sufficient. 

Greatly are we indebted to that pleasant and good-tempered journal, 
the WV. O. Picayune, for its trouble in correcting, on the 28th ult., a little 
slip of its pen or its types, made in its issue of two days earlier date. It 
had inadvertently called the editor of this paper “ a thirsty Englishman” 
—obviously a misprint for a “sturdy” one. That was a bagatelle; but, 
whilst acknowledging the courteous correction, we regret to say that worse 
remains bebind. The Picayune of the 26th ult. made us appear still 
more ridiculous, than it could have done by the application of any per- 
sonal epithet. It made us speak of the “ polite advantages” that might 
possibly be gained by the Allies, if events took a certain tarn. The sub- 
stitution of polite for “ political,” which latter we wrote, fastens upon 
us such @ petit-maitre style, that our contemporary will excuse this 
expression of a wish that his correction had gone a trifle further. 





Drama. 


At the commencement of a new theatrical season, we beg leave to introduce 
to our readers a new pen engaged in their service. 


MADEMOISELLE RacHEL.—The vague contradictory rumours of the summer 
have vanished into thin air, and the greatest of living actresses has shown her 
perfect confidence at once in her own Art, and in our American civilization, by 
appearing among us. , 

For the compliment to ourselves, [ respectfully tender her the thanks of a 
citizen of the parquette. It is a complimeut, is it not? For the fascination 
of a great actress who acts foreign plays in a foreign language, is certainly the 
most purely Artistic charm by which any gifted daughter of Eve has as yet es 
sayed to draw tears from our eyes and dollars from our pockets. When the 
“Divine Fanny” pirouettes across the Atlantic, she came with an “ arriere. 
penseé” 6f reliance upon attractions which would be as potent at Constanti- 
nople as at Paris. Before the one “Jenny” went her prophet Barnum, herald 
of her spiritual virtues and her generous heart. Faany felt sure that Lais 
would charm where the choric Muse might waste her finished graces on the 
gross parterre. Jenny was successful much after the manner of religious novels. 
But Mile. Rachel comes relying neither upon the symmetry of her limbs, nor 
the sincerity of her Christian philanthropy. Shecomes simply as an Artist, to 
claim our sympathies and our admiration, for the perfection with which she cam 
embody the creations of genius and delineate the emotions of the human heart. 

She addresses us in a tongue which the majority even of the educated among 
her hearers must make a constant effort to understand, and the poetry, which 
is the favourite vehicle of her genius, is cast in a mould not congenial to our 
dramatic tastes. If we feel her power, if we hang upon her lips, and bow be- 
fore the tempest of her passionate declamation, the emotions which we expe- 
rience are truly esthetic emotions, and her triumph is a pure triumph of dra- 
matic art. 

The success of Mile. Rachel in America, therefore, i1 success attend her, must 
be a genuine one. It will be gratifying to us, for it will go far to show that as 
a nation we are really passing into a stage of civilization much higher than 
that clamorous and materialistic era of outward prosperity in which we have 
been apt to rejoice over much. It will be gratifying to Mlle. Rachel, for it will 
be the most decisive attestation of the plentitude of her power which she will 
have received, since the proud day when her giri’s voice evoked the stately 
shapes of Corneille and Racine to fill once more their ancient thrones in the 
Theatre of France. 

Possibly, too, the great actress may not be indifferent to the prospect of a 
triumph which shall carry her name back in louder echoes to the ears of un- 
grateful Paris. I do not doubt that La Ristori is a very noble woman ; a very 
charming actress I remember that she seemed to me to be four years ago, in 
Italy. But while I cannot for an instant suppose that the accomplished Italian 
has had anything to do with the Parisian conspiracy against Rachel ; and 
while I recognise the fact that Mile. Rachel has done a great deal to worry the 
Parisian public and to embarrass the Theatre Frangais, I must say that the 
Parisian critics, with that venal and insufferable coxcomb Jules Janin at their 
head, have been abominably unjust to their ex-idol, and that I should not think 
her a very depraved person if I knew that she fervently desired to snub them 
all in the most emphatic manner. ‘ 

That there isa man among them who can seriously believe La Ristori to 
be a greater actress than Rachel, is hardly probable, and the modern Adrien- 
ne is no doubt anticipating the triumphant day when the mob of Lousteaus will 
meet her returning victorious from the West, with the old incense swung from 
hew censers. ; 

In spite ot prices unusually high, and of the comparative emptiness of the 
town, and in the absence of any very elaborate provocation of public curiosity, 
the first appearance of Mdlle. Rachel was a most brilliant and satisfacto ry 
omen for her career in America. 

One of our daily journals, given to strong language, declared indeed that “all 
the distinguished men of America” were there. I cannot quite accept this 
statement, for I doubt the capacity of any Theatre to contain all the distin- 
guished men of America. But however that may have been, there were a great 
many men there, and no doubt they were all distInguished. There were also @ 
great many women,—lovely, well-dressed, enthusiastic. A handsomer or @ 
more flattering reception could hardly have been prepared for Rachel than this 
fine audience was ready to give her. 

Why did she not take the first bloom of their feelings ? 

It was a sad blunder to draw off something of the electrical charge with a 
rather dreary vaudeville in two acts of immense length, tolerably well perform- 
ed, but intolerably out of place. 

Perhaps the managers meant to create an atmosphere, and to gymnasticise 
the French ear of the American audience as a preliminary. But if they did, 
they made a mistake in giving us so long a drill; and the audience writhed and 
yawned like hungry students under a long Latin grace. 

At last however the imbroglio of love-making and marriage-breaking came, 
not without applause, to an end, and the curtain rose upon a scene of stern and 
frugal early Rome. 

The play of Horace opens in a manner most unprepossessing to a modern AR- 
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glo-Saxon andience. The stage presents # grim array of grey colamns, and a 
couple of uncomfortable old chairs on a floor of green baize. Two females in 
tunie and pallium, come forward and begin an interminable dialogue. This is 
the “exposition” of the tragedy, for the classic tragedy, which resembles 4 
sermon in more than one respect, must always open with a distinct enunciation 
of the subject. Some neighbours of mine (members of a rather extensive class) 
went into raptares over this dialogue, and immediately began to perceive the 
superiority of the French Drama (they called it,) over the plays of Shakespeare, 
for the purposes of the stage. 

But the audience in general were immensely grateful when Sabine turned to 
Ieaye the stage, and there came in a severe classic figure, a polychrome 
statue, gliding past the columns, and breathing rather than articulating these 
very ordinary words, 

“ Qo’ elle a tort de youloir que je vous entretienne !” 

So deep, vibrant, and magnetic were the first tones of that voice that they sent 
a thrill through the vast assembly, a thrill which at once opened the communi- 
eation between the genius of Rachel and her new hearers. From this moment 
of her entrance to her fall beneath her brother’s dagger, the actress held her 
audience, as it were, in the hollow of her hand. She made them “glad or 
mad,” asshe would. Neither the tediousness of some of the superfluous dia- 
loguing to which she is condemned, nor the intervention of other and inferior 
actors, seemed even to suspend the spell. 

Rachel has for the part of Camille a predilection which is perhaps an 
artistic preference, perhaps also a womanly superstition. In this part 
she won her first triumph. Im this part she invariably makes her first 
appearance before a new public. She has made it her own, if indeed 
she has not really created it. In the play, a8 Corneille wrote it, the love 
of Camille is an interest subordinate to the savage heroism of the old Horatius. 
He indeed called the tragedy Horace, and the early commentators upon his 
text make it a picture of Roman patriotism. Voltaire, a-propos of the scene in 
which old Horatius hears the truth of the conflict, and Camille is stricken down 
senseless by the tidings of her lover’s death, observes, “ nobody perceives her 
silence, so full are all thonghts of Horatius and Rome.” In Rachel’s play, no- 
body perceives anything 6ut the silence of Camille in that scene. Rome and 
her brutal greatness vanish from all minds, and the whole — of the stage 
centres upon that silent, gasping, almost dying woman, who has weighed the 
destiny of an empire against her heart’s love, and found it wanting. To all the 
fine points, (and many such there are) of Corneille’s play, she does full justice. 
Nothing pd be more exquisite than her —— her tones, her gestures, 
when she describes the mood of joy in which she quitted the Oracle, assured of 
the fate of her love ; how she listened complacently even to the bore Valerius, 
and found Heaven and Earth alike more fair : ‘‘ Tout ce que je voyais me sem- 
blait Curiace,”’ came from her lips like the first blush of happy love to a young 

rl’s cheek. So too with her cry, ‘‘ Est-ce toi Curiace?”’ when he enters. To 
Sout Rachel’s power of expressing the gentler emotions of the heart, after 
seeing her in this play alone, seems to me preposterous. And yet one can un- 
derstand how it should come to be doubted. For so terribly magnificent is her 

resentation of agonizing anxiety in the scenes which precede the fatal com- 
Bat not more agonizing when she asks, despairingly, “ Iras-tu, Curiace ?” 
than when she cries with momentary hope, ‘ Courage! ils amollissent!” 
#0 absorbing is the vision of awful delight which she presents when lis- 
tening to the story of her brother's death and her lovers safety—so over- 
whelming is the anguish that pours into her face while Valerius relates the 
second and fatal version of the story,—so fearful is the unchaining of her 
woman’s woe, her wrath, her madness, when, like the “lioness of the tribe of 
Judah, ” she turns on her butcherly bravo of a brother and devotes him and his 
cruel Rome to the vengeance of Gods and men, that it is not strange we should 
leave the theatre thrilled with emotions so strong as for a time to overbear in 
our consciousness all fine and fleeting images of a more subdued and 
familiar beauty. But memory at last does the actress justice, and brings 
out the wonderful picture in all its complete harmony. If I should try 
to sum up my impressions of Mile. Rachel’s Camille in one phrase, | should 
gay that she acts Corneille in the spirit of Racine. She suffuses the severer 
shape of the elder play with the sentiment and the pathos of the younger 


t. 
To dwell on the way in which the audience received this new, rich and as- 
tonishing experience is superfluous. I should be afraid of talking wildly if I 
undertook todo so. If the reader does not know how people behave after look- 





ing upon and listening to such an actress, he will never learn it excepting in 
his personal experience. No man who respects his own enjoyment of art, will 
ever try to paint it in words. Go reader! hear Rachel, behave as the spirit 
moves : be a little ashamed of yourself next morning, and in the evening— 
you will hear her again. 

Tuesday night carried back all the hearers of Monday who could compass it, 
and others with them, to the representation of Phedre. This ye of Mile. 
Rachel’s favourite roles. Her acting of it has become a historica? thing, and 
neither the intrinsic horror of the theme, nor the unnecessarily repulsive wa 
in which Racine has treated it, can poorens us from being fascinated by the 
splendour of her delineations. Euripides has handled the subject of Phadra’s 
miserable possession with delicate reticence. He shrinks from a situation upon 
which Seneca and Racine have expended their best strength, and avoids con- 
fronting the victim of Venus with the yotary of Diana. Had Racine refrained 
from bringing Phedra into direct communication with pe dye we should 
have lost, indeed, a scene which becomes in the acting of Rachel almost intol- 
erably exciting ; but the interest of the tragedy would have been less bald and 
shocking. Could we consent now to lose that cry, which seems to rend the 
tissues of the conscience of Phédre, as it bursts from her inmost heart, 


“Eh bien! connais donc Phedre et toute sa fureur, 
J’aime!” ? 

I do not venture to say that we could. But it is not essential, certainly, to 
the perfection of her picture of sinful passion, and of impotent remorse. The 
whole soul of a woman maddened with love, yet yearning, with all a wo- 
man’s heart, to love purely—the sentence passed by Nature's deepest instincts 
upon Nature’s weakness, is poured out to us in the pathos with which Rachel 
utters those exquisite lines, 


“ Helas ! 11s se voyaient avec pleine licence, 
Le ciel de leurs soupirs approuvait l’innocence, 
Ils suivaient sans remords leur penchant amoureux, 
Tous les jours se le-vaient clairs et sereins,pour eux.’’ 


We bave all of us seen many a fine picture of the Magdalen, but did any of 
us ever see 80 irresistibly moving a type of humiliated and despairing woman- 
hoed as Rachel gave us at the moment when with burning eyes and quivering 
features she cried, 


‘* Miserable! et je vis, et je soutiens la vue, 
De ce sacre soleil dont je suis descendue ?” 


The echo of that cry was a sudden, mysterious thrill which ran through the 
audience, and expressed itself not in a noisy applause, but in long-drawn 
breath and a vague deep murmur. The triumph of the actress was not less 
complete in Phedre than in Camille. Indeed it was,in some respects, a wider 
victory. The costume of Pheédre, in form as in colour, affords larger opporta- 
nities than that of Camille, for the ean & the statuesque Ys ag which is one 
of Rachel’s most marvellous attributes. Voltaire said of Mdlle. Clairon that 
“tshe was the greatest painter of France.’ Rachel is certainly, then, the first of 
sculptors. In Phédre she summons up a vision of the polychromatic statues 
of Greece. She seems a goddess chiselled by Phidias in ivory and gold. Be- 
tween the antique suggestions of her appearance and the modern expressions 
of her passion and her woe, there is an irreconcileable contrast, which, how- 
ever, subjects rather Racine than Rachel to condemnation by strict wxsthetic 
law. But the composite creation which Phédre is, remains in the memory a 
distinct unity atter we have seen Rachel, a type terrible but too true. 

From Racine on Monday to Scribe on Thursday, from the classical tragedy 
to the modern drama, was a transition fitted to test the range of the actress's 
powers in no ordi degree. But a house still better filled, and an impres- 
sion not less profound proved that the rumours of knowing ones who had whis- 
pered it about that “hors de Racine et de Corneille,” there was “ point de 
salut” for Rachel, had wrought little mischief. 

The story of Adrienne was comparatively well-known to the audience ; the 
imbroglio of the Drama was more congenial to our modern perceptions than the 
ancient motifs of tragedy; the greater wealth of the decorations, and the larger 
number of dramatis persone, the familiarity of the dialogue, the continuous 
movement and the abundant incident of the play, were all in itsfavour. Against 
these advantages we have to set off great La bol of expression and want of 
strong feeling in the text. The conception of the lover Maurice de Saxe is pal- 
try. She is an absurd braggart throughout the play, and his “ nobility” of sen- 
timent is of the kind popular on the ‘Boulevard du Crime ;” he talks clap-trap 
constantly, and outrages all propriety by striking an attitude beside the corpse 
of the woman he is supposed to love, and exclaiming : “ 0, noble et géenereuse 
fille! Si jamais quelque gloire s’attache a mes jours, c’est a toi que j’en ferai 
hommage, et toujours unis, méme apres la mort,—le nom de Maurice de Saxe 
ne se separera jamais de celui d’Adrienne !”’ 

The parts of the Princess and of Michonnet afford considerable support to the 

rincipal réle and as we are dealing now with Drama, it is right to notice them. 

e gentleman who “ disfigured’ the hero, was a personage for whom I will 
not be rash enough to say that no woman could feel a passion—but | suspect 
nothing less than the intervention of Oberon with his c¢ juice could ac- 
count for such a phenomenon in respect of him! He looked like a decent linen 

t of the last century masquerading in uniform, and his acting was below 
mediocrity, till in the last scene the oper of Adrienne seemed to infuse him 
with something like a perception of his réle. The Princess was performed by 
Mile. Sarah Felix, tably, though I could not rid myself of a recollection 
of the superb Mme. Allan as she appeared in that part, a recollection which fos- 

th e unhappy fancy of a good-natured soubrette in her mistress’s robe, which 
is cons tantly suggested by the jolly face of Mile. Sarah. The excellent réle of 
Michon net was well filled, and Mile. Lia Félix (decidedly the most gifted of 
Rachel’s sisters) performed her part satisfactorily. The effect of the whole 
cast, therefore, was not unfavourable, and, this Troupe representing by no 
means the highest dramatic talent of Paris, is yet decidedly superior to the 
average ey with which our English and Italian stars have appeared 
before us. Thus supported, the genius of Rachel for nearly four hours held the 





audience entranced. From the moment when she first entered, unspeakably 
beautiful in her gorgeous costume of Roxana, to the terrible scene of her death, 
all eyes were fixed @ her while she moved upon the stage, and all thoughts 
followed her when she left it. 

How could it be otherwise? In this play Rachel touches some of the finest 
issues of feeling. Her tenderness, her almost filial affection for old Michonnet 
never fails to show itself in every gesture, and in every word she addresses to 
him from the moment when, as the splendid sultana of the , she turns, 
and, taking his hand, calls him her master, to the last words which couple his 
name with that of her lover. And if there be a critic who can deny her power 
of painting the simpler and exquisite emotions of love, after witnessing the 
first scene with Maurice in this play, I can only say that he deserves never to 
enjoy a similar ¢éte-a-téte himself, and will probably get his deserts. The scene 
in which Adrienne saves the Princess is melo-dramatic, but she gave it great 
expression, and in the meeting with ber rival and the recitation of the passage 
from Phédre, she poured out the very ‘‘ hate of hate, the scorn of scorn” upon 
the haughty lady with a power which made us tremble. The death scene she 
renders now in a more subdued manner than formerly, and I think with more 
truly tragic effect. The agitations, the frenzy, the alternations of exhaustion 
and of flushing passion which accompany the fatal action of the poison, are 
rendered by her with a heart-moving reality, and there were many moist eyes 
behind the lorgnettes of the parterre, when she sank back with stiffening 
limbs and the fixed stare of Death into the arms of her friends. 

When Maile. Rachel repeats Adrienne, shall we not be spared that final 
dreary declamation of Maurice de Saxe? 

With Adrienne closed the first week of Mile. Rachel’s performances. The 
public are sorry but not surprised to hear that a sudden indisposition of the ac- 
tress will postpone the performance of “ Marie Stuart” to next week. One is 
only astonished that so slight a frame as that of Mile. Rachel can endure so well 
the immense fatigues of her representations. The readers of the Albion have 
heard, of course, all sorts of stories about the way in which Mlle. Rachel ac- 
quired her dramatic power. There is a personage in Paris, M. de Mirecourt by 
name, (and as shortsighted he must be by nature as in name,) who has disco- 
vered that Mlle. Rachel is a puppet, the strings of which are pulled by one M. 
Samson. Possibly !—but if so, then Samson the son of Manoah was a weakling 
in comparison with Samson of Paris, and Mlle. Rachel’s memory is just as mar- 
vellous as genius itself. Pray reader, go and judge for yourself. I venture to 
prophecy that you will feel disposed to rid yourself in a very summary manner 
of anybody who begins to discuss the metaphysics of Rachel, after you have 
once succumbed to the spell of her power. HAMILTON. 


Burton commenced the campaign on Monday last, with many members of his 
well-stocked company, and some additions.—Wallack, we believe, takes the 
field on Monday.—The Broadway follows on Monday week. Each and all will 
be taken under the critical care of the writer whose nom de plume is above, and 
will, we are sure, receive courteous as well as honest treatment at his hands. 





Cricket. 

New York Cios, vs. PHiLapELPHIA.—This match was played at Camden, 
New Jersey, on the ground of the Philadelphia Cricket Club, on Monday and 
Tuesday last. The New York eleven and their — and many cricketers 
from other clubs, at Boston, Albany, Paterson, Williamsburgh, Germantown, 
Harlem, Newark, the ‘‘ St. George’s,” ‘“‘ New York,” and “ Free Academy” 
Clubs, and also from the Philadelphia and Kensington Clubs of Philadelphia, 
met on the ground. It is finely situated, on property owned by Mr. Kuhn of 
Philadelphia, who is a member of the Philadelphia Club, and has been avpro- 
priated by him for their use.—A large number of the friends of all the parties, 
and quite a number of strangers, attended to witness the contest, but no ladies. 
—-This arises from the fact, that no great match of cricket has been played in 
the neighbourhood of the Quaker City for a period of nine years, or since the 
old Union Club broke up ; nor hasthe game received that powerful aid and 
publicity from the Press, which it has had of late years in this city. 

The New Yorkers took on the strongest eleven that could be made up from 
any club in the States, particularly in the bowling and fielding, with at least 
niue first-rate bats. Sams and Marsh, at the bowling, never for a moment 
failed ; and the absence of the incomparable Cuyp was not felt. Fletcher as 
long-stop never fielded better ; and Higham, as wicket-keeper and General, can 
hardly be excelled by any on the continent. In his last position, his judgment 
was powerfully aided by the strict and silent attention of his men, and their 
obedience to his signs. Why, in the name of common-sense, do not the Phila- 
delphians take this match as a lesson on the score of obedience to their Gene- 
ral (Bradshaw)? Little noise and fuss, and close attention and implicit obedi- 
ence to the directions of whoever has charge of the game, are—as we have hint- 
ed to the Philadelphians in previous matches whilst writing on that point— 
all essential in cricket. The Philadelphia eleven was made up of members of 
the ‘* Philadelphia” and ‘‘ Kensington” Clubs, and are the same eleven, with 
two exceptions, who played last October at Hoboken, when they beat the New 
Yorkers by eighty-two runs. At that time Holland made his 17 and 12; the 
veteran Bradshaw his 57 and 5 ; Senior, 7 and 30; Crosley, 10 and 10 ; Wilby, 
4 and 29; whilst the same players, with the exception of Senior, have not 
been fortunate in the present match. An additional misfortune was the ab- 
sence of Dutton—a first-rate bat and wicket-keeper—on the second day. 
The fielding,—except Barlow at long stop,—was very loose on the Philadel- 
phia side--attributable however to the rain which continued to fall at intervals 
during the two days of the match. Indeed the rain was so much against the 


ists whom vanity or false friendship may tempt beyond the verge of what is 
dignified or welcome in experiment.— um, August 11. 


Tue Secret Instigator or tHe Bowsarpuent or Gkey Town.— Mr. 
White’s letter, alluded to elsewhere, is thus given by Odlonel Kinney. 
The italics are marked as we find them in print. 

“ New York, Jane 16, 1854. 

“ Dear Sir : Capt. Hollins leaves here next Monday. You will see from 
his instructions that much discretion is given to you, and it is to be 
hoped that it will not be so exercised as to show any mercy to the town 
or 





ple. 
ot the scoundrels are soundly punished, we can take possession, and 
build it up as a business place, put in our own officers, transfer the ju- 
risdiction and you know the rest. 

“It is of the last importance that the people of the town should be 
taught to fear us. Punishment will teach, after which you must agree 
with them as to the organization of a new government and the officers 
of it. Everything now depends on you and Hollins. The latter is all 
right. He fally understands the outrage, and will not hesitate in enforc- 
ing reparation. 

“‘T hope to hear from you that all is right. 
“ Yours, &c., J. L. Warrs. 
“J, W. Fabens, Esq.” 





Ovituary. 


Tue Duke ov MancursTer.—George Montagu, sixth Duke of Manchester, 
Viscount Mandeville and Baron Montagu, of Kimbolton, in the Peer- 
age of Great Britain, was the eldest son of William the fifuh Duke, by his 
wife, the Lady Susan Gordon, third daughter of Alexander, fourth Duke 
of Gordon. He was born the 9th of July, 1799. He married twice ; first, 
the 8th of October, 1822, Millicent, only daughter and heiress of the late 
General Sparrow, by whom he _ leaves issue two sons and a daughter, 
namely :—Viscount Mandeville, M.P. (now the seventh Duke); Lord Rob- 
ert Montagu, and Lady Olivia, married to Lord Ossulston, M.P. His 
Grace married, secondly, the 29th August, 1850, Harriet Sydney, daugh- 
ter of Conway R. Dobbe, Esq. of Castle Dobbs, in the county of Armagh, 
by whom the noble Duke has had a son and daughter. George, sixth Duke 
of Manchester, entered the Navy in early life, and was made Commander 
in July, 1822, which.rank he held on the reserve list at his death. In 
1826 he was elected a member of the House of Commons for Huntingdon- 
shire, which county he represented in the several successive Parliaments 
up to 1837, and throughout was a consistent Conservative, voting against 
the Reform Bill, the Municipal Corporation Act, and the Irish Tithe Bil). 
His Grace was a Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of Armagh. He in- 
herited the family honours on the death of his father, the 18th of March, 
1843. His own demise, after a long and painful illness, occurred at Tun- 
bridge Wells on the 18th ult. He is succeeded by his eldest son, Viscount 
Mandeville, M.P., who was born the 15th of October, 1823, and married 
in 1852 the Countess Louisa D’Altea ; was some time in the Grenadier 
Guards; and from 1843 to 1846 was Aide-de-Camp to General Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland, the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. He retired 
from the Army in 1850. 


Viscount Hererorp.—The Rev. Robert Devereux, fifteenth Viscount 
Hereford in the peerage of England, and a Baronet, Premier Viscount of 
England, was the eldest surviving son of Henry, the fourteenth Viscount, 
by his wife, Frances Elizabeth, third daughter of the late Sir George 
Cornwall, Bart. He was born the 3rd of May, 1802, and married in 1841 
Emma Jemima, daughter of the late George Ravenscroft, Esq., by whom 
he leaves issue three sons and two daughters. His Lordship succeeded 
to the anceint viscounty on the death of his father, the 3lst of May, 1843. 
He was educated at Downing College, Cambridge ; was in holy orders, 
and was Rector of Little Hereford. The Viscount died on the 18th ult. at 
his residence in Wilton-crescent : he is succeeded by his eldest son, Rob- 
ert, now the sixteenth Viscount, a youth twelve years of age. 


In the Crimea, Lt-Col Cobbe of the 4th Regt of Ft. He died from the effects 
of wounds received in the affair of the 18th of June. He commanded the 4th 
from the commencement of the campaign, and was wounded at the Alma.— 
Killed in the trenches before Sebastopol, Lt Evans, 55th Regt.—Capt Layard, 
Deputy Assistant-Quartermaster-General, a brother to the member for Ayles- 
bury, has died of dysentery on board ship at Balaklava.—Mention is made in 
the last Australian advices of the death of Sir Robert Nickle, the Commander of 
the Forces at Melbourne.—Killed in the trenches before Sebastopol, Maj Drum- 
mond, Scots Fusilier Gds—At Bombay, Lt Col Tait, CB, Commandant of the 
Southern Mahratta irregular Horse.—At Brighton, Lt-Gen Conyers, CB, Colo- 





lay, that it is not necessary to go through all the Points of the game. It will 
seen how unfortunate were the Philadelphians in the mishaps of those fine 
and usually successful cricketers Facon, Barlow, Wilby, Dutton, Crosley, and 
Bradshaw. The latter in the 2nd innings lost his wicket through the ball go- 
ing off his knee, and appeared in a pair of spectacles for the first time in twen- 
ty-five years. Barlow over-balanced himself, and ~~ MS out of his ground, in 
playing a ball, which Sep returned so quickly to Higham that Barlow lost 
is wicket.—On the part of the New York eleven it is only necessary to say 
that the bowling had the best of it, the batting on both sides (on account of 
the rain) being very uncertain. The only feature in the fielding,—besides some 
misses on both sides,—was a good catch by Harrison, and two by Wharton, 
who is—besides being a splendid field—-a very good bat, and made his twenty 
in dashing style, by good forward plays against Senior and Crosley’s fast bow- 
ling and Bradshaw’s slows. The match terminated in favour of New York, 
with ten wickets to go down. 

Every attention and courtesy was accorded to the New Yorkers by their op- 
ponents, and they were supplied with refreshments on a generous scale during 
the play, and were seated on both days to a substantial Cricketers’ dinner, most 
bountifully provided at Mr. Bradshaw’s residence, and got up in first-rate style 
by Mrs. Bradshaw, who woe kind attentions on the occasion, has won golden 
opinions for herself from the numerous party who have partaken of the hospi- 
tality so liberally dispensed by the Committee of Arrangements. At the con- 
clusion of the game the whole party were invited to a most convivial meeting 
at Jones’s Hotel, where they were entertained by the Philadelphians in fine 
style, songs, toasts, and interchange of friendly féting, being the order of the 
evening and kept up till a late—or rather early hour. 

The score was as follows : 

PHILADELPHIA CLUB. 
First Innings. 


Second Innings. 
SN Pe tee . 
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PAusic. 


Tue Late ITaLtan Orgra SEASON IN Lonpon.—Onr Italian Opera season 
closed on Thursday last :—the performances of the week having been, on Mon- 
day and Thursday “ L’Etoile,” and on Tuesday “ Otello.” The season is un- 
derstood to have been profitable to the management, and it has obviously no 
less been satisfactory to the public. The three novelties introduced,—“ Le 
Conte Ory” counting as one,—have all found favour.—The fourth act of “ I] 
Trovatore” has advanced Signor Verdi’s reputation here as a composer.—The 
admirable production of ** L’Etoile,” and the excitement caused by the visit of 
M. Meyerbeer to his English subjects, have amounted to another marking fea- 
ture. be A ap has been the enthusiasm to ourselves,—in part because 
we recollec 





Opéra of Paris—-were criticized by their English contemporaries, as people 
whose brains had been disturbed by the desire of running after any outlandish 
novelty. Yet, though we are slow to move, when moved we English are con- 
stant. Our over-constancy has never had a more signal representation than at 
our Italian Opera on the ‘ Norma” and “ Lucrezia” nights of the past season. 
Let us hope that we may not be called on to enter more deeply into the subject 
next year.—Further, in summing up, we need but remind the reader of the fa- 
vour won by two new comers, Madame Ney and Signor Graziani,—of the im- 
provement shown by Madame Bosio,—of tbe increasing hold on her public 
taken by Madame Viardot,—of the inconvenience caused by the non-appear- 
ance of Signor Ronconi—We close our transactions with the Royal Italian 
O pera for eight months, convinced alike that something has been gained dur- 
in g the past season, and that the materials for an interesting and profitable 


a mpaign in 1856 are in store,—without any need of appeal in the form of | 


“ more last nights,” or supplementary exhibitions in threadbare operas of art- 


I ow some eighteen years ago those few among us who wrote in | 
praise of M. Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Huguenots”—then in its young glory at the Grand | 





nel of the 96th Regt.—In Russel-square, Bloomsbury, J P Muspratt, Esq, tor 
many years a Director of the Hon East India Company.—At Dover, Jane, relict 
of the Rt Hon G J Baron Audley.—At Warblington House, Havant, Frances, 
widow of the late Adm! Sir J A Ommanney, KUB.—At Southsea, of illness con- 
tracted in the Crimea, Lt-Col Mills, of the 7th RI Fusiliers.—Suddenly, of cho- 
lera, at Riva onthe Lago di Garda, the Ven George Hodson, MA, Archdeacon 
of Stafford and Canon Residentiary of Lichfield Cathedral.—_At sea, returning 
invalided from the Crimea, the Rev R Freeman, MA, one of the Officiating 
Chaplains to the Army in the East. 


Appointments. 


Mr R Lowe, Mr W Monsell, the Hon W vyy al and Rear-Adml the Hon M 
F Berkeley, to be Privy Councillors.— Quebec, August 31.—The Hon F Lemieux, 
one of the Directors of the Grand Trunk Railway Co., in the place and stead of 
the Hon E P Tache.—Right Hon Sir Richard Pakenham, KCB, late HM M 
to the King of Portugal, to proceed to Lisbon on a special mission, to convey 
to His Most Faithful Majesty the Queen’s congratulations on attaining bis ma- 
jority. 

Clnasuas Mrit1a.—Lt-Col the Hon G 8 Boulton, Sixth Battlion Northum- 
berland, to be Colonel, and to command the Militia in Number Four Military 


District in Upper Canada. 
Navy. 

The Meteor, and Glatton, steam-batteries, each of 16 guns, have sailed 
for the Black Sea ; the former is under convoy of the Rhadamanthus, 
and the latter of the Horatio.—Mr. J. W. Elliot, surgeon, of the Royal 
Albert, bas been brought to the Devon County Gaol, at Exeter, from 
Plymouth, where he was landed, to undergo a sentence of two years’ im- 
prisonment, without hard labour, for neglect of duty and unfeeling con- 
duct in the Crimea.—A new uniform is spoken of. It is said to comprise 
the abolition of epaulettes and cocked-hats. 








Her Masesty’s New Yacut.—The Victoria and Albert has been in 
constant requisition since she was first tenanted by her Majesty ; indeed 
her Majesty lives much on board, for such are tke comforts and attrac- 
tions of the yacht that they outrival those of the palace ashore. This 
yacht is truly a triumph of marine beauty, skill, and science ; she glides 
noiselessly over the surface of the water at an average speed exceeding 
18 knots per hour ; there have been no doing and undoing, no docking, 
undocking, re-docking, tinkering, adapting, or expensive experimenting, 
but from the moment her fires were first lighted to the present she has 
been what she is now, the nearest to marine perfection of anything afloat. 
—London paper. — 

ArroINnTMENTS.--Rear-Adml Sir G R Sartorius, to be Commander-in-Chief at 
Queenstown, in the room of Rear-Adml Sir W F Carroll, appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital, in the room of the late Sir W E Parry. The 
new commander-in-chief is about 65 years of age, and was midshipman of the 
Tonnant at Trafalgar. He saw much service ; and was employed at the de- 
fence of Cadiz in 1810 and 1811. For his eminent services to the late Queen 
Donna Maria of Portugal, as the commander of the Portuguese Naval Expedi- 
tion, he was loaded with honours, being created Viscomte de Piedade, and ob- 
taining two Portuguese orders.—Capts : Lewis T Jones, in the command of the 
London, in the Black Sea, to the Princess Royal, 91, v Lord Clarence Paget, 
invalided ; A L Kuper to the London ; W Moorsom to command the Leander, 
v W Peel, invalided: H E Edgell to the Tribwne.—Lieuts : G D Huthwaite, 
and O de B Brock to the Alecto, 5, st; F G Suttie to the Simoom, st troop- 


ship. ARG 4d 
Army. 


Capt. Gossett, R. E. son of Maj. Gossett, Barrackmaseter at Cork, has 
obtained the appointment of Surveyor-General in Ceylon. The sal 
is £1,200 a-year.—The 15th Regiment, at present stationed at Dublin, is 
oing out almost immediately to the Crimea. It ig expected that the 2d 
Somerset Militia will ve the 15th in Dublin.—Col. Dickson, of the 
Artillery, who was so br Nantly distinguished at Alma, at Inkerman, and 
throughout the siege, but who had been suffering from severe indisposi- 
tion for some time before leaving the Crimea, arrived at Waltham Abbey 
on the 10th ult., and was conducted in procession from the station to the 
town. He is appointed superintendent of the powder mills.—Commis- 
sary-Gen. Filder (the much abused) bas been succeeded in the Crimea by 
Comm. Gen. Sir George Maclean.—The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has 
appointed the following officers to be extra Aides de Camp to his excell- 
ency :—Capt. Sir Thomas Gresley, Bart, King’s Dragoon Guards, v. Mar- 
shall, res. Lt. the Hon. Hugh Annesley (one of the heroes of the Alma), 
—_ h usileer Guards, v Talbot, res., and Capt. Chaplin. 3d Dragoon 
uar 
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New Books. 


History or rae Count or Trent. From the French of L. F. 
Bungener. New York. Harpers.—Disputants in the never-ending 
strife between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism—and lookers- 00 who 
are not disputants—are interested in knowing what actually took place 
at the famous Assembly, commencing A.D. 1545, when, in the words of 
our author, “Roman Catholicism was definitively constituted.” They 
have it here set down in full, with copious running comments from the 
able and lively pen of Monsieur Bungener, whose recent work, “ The 
Priest and the Huguenot,” showed his power of infusing into the gravest 
of themes a large amount of vivacity. The Rev Dr. McClintock has edited 
this American edition, arranging its matter in the form of chapters, add- 

ing a few explanatory notes, and supplying a very useful summary of 
the very gist of the subject in question—namely, the Acts and Decrees of 
the Council itself. 


Japan as rr Was, ann Is. By Richard Hildreth. New York. 
Derby.—The information conveyed in this volume has the merit of an 
arrangement not very common, but extremely sensible. Japan, we know, 
has been almost hermetically sealed, since the period when it was first 
discovered ; such glimpses as the world has had of it were snatched at 
intervals by adventurous voyagers and travellers, or by the officers of 
armed vessels of several European nations, mainly the Dutch. Last, but 
by no means least—come in Commodores Biddle and Perry of the United 
States Navy; but from Marco Polo and Mendez Pinto to their day, is a 
sufficiently lopg interval.—It was in the course of reading up for another 
purpose, that Mr. Hildreth became acquainted with the sundry writers, 
ancient and modern, who have descanted upon this curious country ; and 
he says, modestly enough, that he has skimmed off their cream. At any 
rate, he has served us up a very acceptable measure of agreeable and 
profitable reading. 


Panama IN 1855. By Robert Tomes. New York. Harpers.—A spi- 
rited account of that portion of the Isthmus which has been bridged by 
the Panama Railroad Company, and the adventures of one of the invited 
guests from New York, who attended the opening in the month of Febru- 
ary last. The descriptive style of the writer is particularly graphic, and, 
but for an occasional bit of coarseness,—the result probably of the unre- 
fined associations into which the traveller thitherwards is thrast—his lit- 
tle book merits general commendation. Here isa tropica!, lazy, loung- 
ing sketch of a hostess, in the Island of Taboga. 


Our hostess is a notable housekeeper, and while she is busy making 
ready our cheer, we have dropped into her grass hammock, into the very 
mould of her graceful form. As we swing in the hammock, we sweep the 
area of the whole hut, and examine the birdcage-like structure : its sides 
are made of canes placed upright and joined together at the top and bot- 
tom with cross-pieces, fastened by cords made of a native grass ; the roof 
rises in a palm-leaf thatch that ascends in a central ridge and falls with 
a deep descent, bringing the caves in a leafy fringe low down over the 
sides, The doors and windows, rudely cut out of the cane walls, open 
into the green grove. A great red earthen jar dripping with moisture, 
filled with delicious water, always kept cool by the evaporation through 
the porous clay of which it is made, standing in one corner with a good- 
ly show of white calabashes arranged about, two or three hides stretched 
on the bare ground, some palm-leaf baskets lying near, and the swinging 
hammock fastened to the ridge pole, moving in its breezy sweep, are all 
the simple contents of the palm-thatched hut. 

The goodly housewife, as we look about us, isin the mean time busy- 
ing herself with the preparation of our feast, and although she labours 
with a notable zeal, all she does is Cone with grace of movement and a 
soft languid ease that lighten all her labour. The plantains have been 
thrust into the orange-wood fire just outside the door in sight of the 
swinging hammock, and the dame, as she sits beneath the shade of a 
spreading tamarind, is busy dropping into a calabash of rice in which has 
been poured the milky juice, a shower of snow-white meat which she 
grates with a shell from the ripe cocoa-nut. The mealy plantain has 
burst its leathery jacket, and the rice mingled with the meat and milk of 
the cocoa-nut is done to a turn, and we feast; and our Taboga Hebe 
pours out for us a calabash bumper of chicha, in which her health and an 
eternity to her beauty are of course feelingly pledged. 

For dessert we have no choice to make ; we take what is offered from 
the stores of fruits, and are glutted with the sweets of the orange, the 
melon, and the luscious pine. To crown all, all hail our good friend, the 
wide world’s friend, Tobacco! We ask fora cigar, and our maiden plies 
her ready hand. She has a store of the finest leaf Taboga grown, and 
culling the choicest from the heaped-up palm-leaf basket, sits at our feet 
rolling it into form. She spreads the broad moist leaves here, and there 
she heaps the drier fragments, and with her nimble fingers moulding the 
latter into shape, wraps them into the former with a cunning twirl ; then 
she seals the envelopes with the exuding juice of the plantain, and lo, 
cigar after cigar rolls out before us in temptingabundance. Sheis proud 
of her skill, and throws back her unbound hair that had fallen like a 
thick black vail over her face as she bent to her work, and turns her dark 
eyes toward us in the hammock, and there is a smile of vanity in them, 


The Heiress of Haughtow. By the A of “ ham”... . Harpers. 
Letters to the People on Health and Happiness. By Catherine 
Bu Beeohey. «5205s - 6+ vie osid- bisin yon sp wsoe sidecsabivce soe dne ved esd Uwe Ts 
The Ancient Plain Song of the Church, adapted to the American 
Book of Common Prayer (with ercompanying Harmonies) Pudney & Russell. 
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Learning to Talk. By Jacob Abbott. One of a series of Picture 

ee Rrra her larpers. 
Bishop Butler’s Ethical Discourses. Edited by the Rev. J. C. 

Pees BIS, SOF ON UEP. CONE Philadelphia. C. Deswlver. 
The Early Choice: a Book for Daughters. By the Rev. W. K 


T. Nelson & Sons. 


Tweedie, D.D., of Edinburgh 
The Standard Second Reader. By Epes Sargent 
Boston. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
The Story of the Campaign : written in a Tent in the Crimea. 
By Major Hamley, author of “Lady Lee’s Widowhood ; 
Boston. Gould & Lincoln. 

Herbert, or the Pride of the Mess ; a Tale of the Crimea. By the 
ie ee” a A ae a ee a F. Brady. 
Pilgrim Memorials, and Guide to Plymouth. By W. 8. Russell. 

Boston. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
" 


8.8. Cornell...... D. Appleton & Co. 
y F. McNally. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
A PLEASANT QUIZ. 
Under the title “‘ Walt Whitman and his Poems,” the United States 
Review recently published the following article. We take it to be a 
smart satire upon the present tendency of authors to run into rhapsody 
and transcendentalism ; and therefore its main fault in a literary point of 
view-—that it suggests the notion of a man reviewing his own work—is 
not of much importance. 


An American bard at last! One of the roughs, large, proud, affec- 
tionate, eating, drinking and breeding, his costume manly and free, his 
face sunburnt and bearded, his postures strong and erect, his voice bring- 
ing hopes and prophecy to the generous races of young and old. We 
shall cease shamming and be what we really are. We shall start an ath- 
letic and defiant literature. We realize now how it is, and what was 
most lacking. The interior American republic shall also be declared free 
and independent. 

For all our intellectual people, followed by their books, poems, novels, 
essays, editoriale, lectures, tuitions and criticisms, dress by London and 
Paris modes, receive what is received there, obey the authorities, settle 
disputes by the old tests, keep out of rain and sun, retreat to the shelter 
of houses and schools, trim their hair, shave, touch not the earth barefoot, 
and enter not the sea except in a complete bathing dress. 

One sees unmistakably genteel persons, travelled, college-learned, 
used to be served by servants, conversing without heat or vulgarity, sup- 
ported on chairs, or walking through handsomely carpeted parlours or 
along shelves bearing well-bound volumes, and walls adorned with cur- 
tained and collared portraits, and china things, and nickaacks. But 
where in American literature is the first show of America? Where are 
the gristle and beards, and broad breasts, and space and ruggedness and 
nonchalance that the rouls of the people love? Where is the tremendous 
outdoors of these states? Where is the majesty of the federal mother, 
seated with more than antique grace, calm, just, indulgent to her brood 
of children, calling them around her, regarding the little and the large 
and the younger and the older with perfect impartiality? Where is the 
vehement growth of our cities? Where is the spirit of the strong rich life 
of the American mechanic, farmer, sailor, hunter and miner? Where is 
the huge composite of all other nations, cast in a fresher and brawnier 
matrix, passing adolescence, and needed this day live and arrogant to lead 
the marches of the world? 

Self-reliant, with haughty eyes, assuming to himself all the attributes 
of his country, steps Walt Whitman into literature, talking like a man 
unaware that there was ever hitherto such a production as a book, or such 
a being as a writer. Every move of him has the free play of the muscle 
of one who never knew what it was to feel that he stood in the presence of 
a superior. Every word that falls from his mouth shows silent disdain 
and defiance of the old theories and forms. Every phrase announces new 
laws ; not once do his lips unclose except in conformity withthem. With 
light and rapid touch he first indicates in prose the principles of the foun- 
dation of a race of poets so deeply to spring from the American people, 
and become ingrained through them, that their Presidents shall not be the 
common referees so much as that great race of poets shall. He proceeds 
himself to exemplify this new school, and set models for their expression 
and range of subjects. He makes audacious and native use of his own 
body and soul. He must re-create poetry with the elements always at 
hand. He must imbue it with himself as he is, disorderly, fleshy and sen- 
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the other objects of the universe. His work is to be achieved by unu- 
sual methods. 

Neither classic or romantic is he, nor a materialist any more than a 
spiritualist. Not a whisper comes out of him of the old stock talk and 
rhyme of poetry—not the first recognition of gods or goddesses, or Greece 
or Rome. No breath of Europe, or her monarchies or priestly conventions, 
or her notions of gentlemen and ladies founded on the idea of caste, seems 
ever to have fanned his face, or been inhaled into his lungs. But in their 
stead pour vast and fluid the fresh mentality of this mighty age, and the 
realities of this mighty continent, and the sciences and inventions and 
discoveries of the present world. Not geology, nor mathematics, nor 
chemistry, nor navigation, nor astronomy, nor anatomy, nor phrenology, 
nor engineering, is more true to itself than Walt Whitman is true to 
them. They and the other sciences underlie nis whole superstructure. In 


sual, alover of things, yet a loverof men and women above the whole of 


The poems of “ Leaves of Grass” are twelve in number. Walt Whit- 
man at first proceeds to put his own body and soul into the new ver- 
sification 
“« T celebrate myself, 

And what I assume you shall assume. 

For every atom belonging to me, as good belongs to you.” 


He leaves houses and their shuttered rooms for the open air. He drops 
disguise and ceremony, and walks forth with the confidence and gaiety of 


a child. For the old decorums of writing he eubstitutes new decorums. 
The first glance out of his eyes electrifies him with love and delight. He 
will have the earth receive and return his affection ; he will stay it 
as the bridegroom stays with the bride. The cool-breathed the 
slumbering and liquid trees, the jnst-gone sunset, the vitreous pour of the 
fall moon, the tender and growing night, he salutes and touches, and they 
touch him. The sea supports him, and hurries him off with its powerful 
and crooked fingers. Dash me with amorous wet! then he says, I can 
repay you. 

In the Leaves of Grass are the factsof eternity and immortality largely 
treated. Happiness is no dream and perfection is no dream. Ameliora- 
tion is my lesson, he says with calm voice, and progress is my lesson and 
the lesson of all things. Then his persuasion omes a taunt, and his 
love bitter and compulsory. With strong and steady call he addresses 
men. Come, he seems to say, from the midst of all that you have been 
your whole life surrounding yourself with. Leave all the preaching and 
teaching of others, and mind only these words of mine. 


« Long enough have you dreamed contemptible dreams, 

Now I wash the gum from your eyes, 

You _— habit yourself to the dazzle of the light and of every moment of your 
e. 


Long have you timidly waded, holding a plank by the shore 

Now I will you to be a bold swimmer, : 

To jump off in the midst of the sea, and rise again and nod to me and shout, 
and laughingly dash with your hair. 


T am the teacher of athletes. 

He that by me spreads a wider breast than my own proves the width of my 
own, 

He most honours my style who learns under it to destroy the teacher. 


The boy I _— the same becomes a man not, through derived power but in his 
own right. 

Wicked, rather than virtuous, out of conformity or fear, 

Fond of his sweetheart, relishing well his stea! 

Unrequited love or a slight cutting him worse than: a wound cuts, 

First rate to ride, to fight, to hit the bull’s eye, to sail a skiff, to sing a song or 

play on the banjo, 

Preferring scars and faces pitted with small pox over all latherers and those 

that keep out of the sun. 


I teach straying from me, yet who can stray from me ? 

I follow whoever you are from the present hour : 

My words itch at your ears till you understand them. 

Ido os ay these things for a dollar, or to fill up the time while I wait for a 
t . 


It is you talking just as much as myself....I act as the tongue ef you, 
It was tied in your mouth... .in mine it begins to be loosened. 


I swear I will never mention love or death inside a house, 
And I swear I never will translate myself at all, only to him or her who pri- 
vately stays with me in the open air.” 


The eleven cther poems have each distinct purposes, curiously vailed. 
Theirs is no writer to be gone through with ina day ora month. Rather 
it is the pleasure to elude you and provoke you for deliberate purposes 
of his own. 

Doubtless in the scheme this man has built for himself the writing of 
poems is but a proportionate part of the whole. It is plain that public 
and private performance, politics, love, friendship, behaviour, the art of 
conversation, science, society, the American people, the reception of the 
great novelties of city and country, all have their equal call upon him 
and receive equal attention. In politics he could enter with the freedom 
and reality he shows ia poetry. His scope of life is the amplest of an: 
yet in philosophy. He is the true spiritualist. He recognises no annihi- 
lation or death or loss of identity. He is the largest lover and sympa- 
thizer that has appeared in literature. He loves the earth and sun aad 
the animals. Hedoes not separate the learned from the unlearned, the 
northerner from the southerner, the white from the black, or the native 
from the immigrant just landed at the wharf. Every one, he seems to 
say, appears excellent to me, every employment is adorned, and every 
male and female glorious. 


‘« The press of my foot to the earth springs a hundred affections, 
They scorn the best [ can do to relate them. 


I am enamoured of growing out-doors, 

Of men that live among cattle, or taste of the ocean or woods, 

Of the builders and steerers of ships, of the wielders of axes and mauls, of the 
drivers of horses ; 

I can eat and sleep with them week in and week out. 


What is commonest, and cheapest, and nearest, and easiest is Me, 
Me going in for my chances, spending for vast returns, 

Adorning myself to bestow myself on the first that will take me, 
Not asking the sky to come down to my goodwill, 

Scattering it freely forever.” 


If health were not his distinguishing attribute, this poet would be the 
very harlot of persons. Right and left he flings his arms, drawing men and 




































b J 1, | the beauty of the work of the poet, he affirms, are the tuft and final ap-| women with undeniable love to his close embrace, loving the clasp of 
as she stretches out her hand grasped full of cigars, her cunning handi- | plause of science. their hands, the touch of their necks and breasts, and the sound of their 
work. We smoke and puff away the day ina lazy dream. Wedonot| Affairs then are this man’s poems. He will still inject nature through | voices, All else seems to burn up his fierce affection for persons. Poli- 
envy a Cuban Don. civilization. The movement of his verses is the sweeping movement of| tics, religious institutions, art, quickly fall aside before them. In the 


great currents of living people, with a general government, and state and 
municipal governments, courts, commerce, manufactures, arsenals, steam- 
ships, railroads, telegraphs, cities with paved streets, and aqueducts, 
and police and gas—myriads of travellers arriving and departing—news- 
papers, music, elections, and all the features and processes of the nine- 
teenth century, in the wholesomest race and the only stable forms of 
politics at present upon the earth. Along his words spread the broad 
impartialities of the United States. No innovations must be permitted 
on the stern severities of our liberty and equality. Undecked also is this 
poet with sentimentalism, or jingle, or nice conceits, or flowery similes. 
He appears in his poems surrounded by women and children, and by 
young men, and by common objects and qualities. He gives to each just 
what belongs to it, neither more nor less. That person nearest him, that 
person he ushers hand in hand with himself. 
Duly take place in his flowing procession, and step to the sounds of the 
newer and larger music, the essences of American things, and past and 
present events—the enormous diversity of temperature and agriculture 
and mines—the tribes of red aborigines—the weatherbeaten vessels enter- 
ing new ports, or making landings on rocky coasts—the first settlements 
north and south—the rapid stature and impatience of outside control— 
the sturdy defiance of ’76, and the war and peace, and the leadership of 
Washington, and the formation of the constitution—the Union always sur- 
rounded by blatherers and always calm and impregnable—the perpetual 
coming of immigrants—the wharf-hemmed cities and superior marine— 
the unsurveyed interior—the loghouses and clearings and wild animals 
and hunters and trappers—the fisheries and whaling and gold-digging— 
the endless gestation of new states—the convening of Congress every 
December, the members coming up from all climates, and trom the ut- 
termost parts—the noble character of the American workman and work- 
woman—the fierceness of the people when well-roused—the ardour of 
their friendship—the large amativeness—the equality of the female with 
the male—the Yankee swap—the New York firemen and the target ex- 
cursion—the southern plantation life—the character of the northeast and 
of the northwest and southwest—and the character of America and the 
American people everywhere. For these the old es of poets afford 
Walt Whitman no means sufficiently fit and free, and he rejects the old 
usages. The style of the bard that is waited for is to be transcendant 
and new. It is to be indirect, and not direct or descriptive or epic. Its 
quality is to go through these to much more, Let the age and wars 
(he says) of other nations be chanted, and their eras and characters be 
illustrated, and that finish the verse. Not so (he continues) the great 
pealm of the republic. Here the theme is creative and has vista. Here 
comes one among the well-beloved stonecutters, and announces himself, 
and plans with decision and science, and sees the solid and beautiful 
forms of the future where there are now no solid forms. 
The style of these poems, therefore, is simply their own style, new-born 
andred. Nature may have given a hint to the author of the “ Leaves of 
Grass,” but there exists no book or fragment of a book which can have 
given the hint to them. All beauty, he says, comes from beautiful blood 
and @ beautiful brain. His rhythm and uniformity he will conceal in the 
root of his verses, not to be seen of themselves,.but to break forth loosely 
as lilacs of a bush, and take shapes as compact as the shapes of melons 
or chestnuts or pears. 


Tue Art JournaL. Virtue & Co. London and New York.—We 
acknowledge the receipt of the August number of this favourite publica- 
tion, mainly to express our pleasure at finding something original and 
beautiful in the engraved illustration of Sculpture. We had become al- 
most wearied with the delicate-limbed nymphs and plumpified children, 
who have greeted our eyes from month to month. The statue of Fame 
by the great German, Rauch, now given, is cast in another mould. The 
grace of it is subordinate to the power ; and you may see in it—if ideal 
form can suggest any train of thought to your mind— that the chaplet in 


a Goddess’s hand is not to be won without effort, or worn by the faint- 
earted. 


whole universe, he says, I see nothing more divine than human souls. 


«« When the psalm sings instead of the singer, 

When the script preaches instead of the preacher, 

When the pulpit a and goes instead of the carver that carved the sup- 
porting desk, 

When the cnmed vessels or the bits of the eucharist, or the lath and plast, pro- 
create as effectually as the young silversmiths or bakers, or the masons 
in their overalls. 

When a university course convinces like a slumbering woman and child con- 


vince, 

When the minted gold in the vault smiles like the night-watchman’s daugh- 
ter, 

When warrantee deeds loaf in chairs opposite and are my friendly companions, 

I intend to reach them my hand, and make as much of them as I make of men 
and women,” 


Who then is that insolent unknown? Who is it, praising himself as if 
others were not fit to do it, and coming rough and unbidden among 
writers to unsettle what was settled, and to revolutionize in fact our mo- 
dern civilization? Walt Whitman was born on Long Island, on the hills 
about thirty miles from the greatest American city, on the last day of 
May, 1819, and has grown up in Brooklyn and New York to be thirty-six 
years old, to enjoy perfect health, and to understand his country and its 
spirit. 

Tintorsegableth more than this, and that will not be put off unanswered, 
spring continually through the perusal of these Leaves of Grass : 

If there were to be selected, out of the incalculable volumes of printed 
matter in existence, any single work to stand for America and her times, 
should this be the work ? 

Must not the true American poet indeed absorb all others, and present 
a new and far more ample and vigorous type? mm iy 

Has not the time arrived for a school of live writing and tuition con- 
sistent with the principles of these poems? consistent with the free spirit 
of this age, and with the American traths of politics? consisteat with geo- 
logy, and astronomy, and phrenology, and human physiology ? consistent 
with the sublimity of immortality and the directness of common sense? 

If in this poem the United States have found their poetic voice and 
taken measure and form, is it any more than a beginning? Walt Whit- 
man himself disclaims singularity in his work, and announces the coming 
after him of great successions of poets, and that he but lifts his finger to 

ive the signal. 
- Was he a needed? Has not literature been bred in and in long 
enough? Has it not become unbearably artificial ? 

Shall a man of faith and practice in the simplicity of real things be 
called eccentric, while the disciple of the fictitious school writes without 


Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar? 
The statue here copied belongs to Queen Victoria, and is one of the 
ornaments of the principal drawing-room at Osborne. It is believed to 
be a reproductien, on a reduced scale, of a colossal figure at Munich or 
Berlin.—Rauch, the contemporary of Canova, is still living, at an ad- 
vanced age. 
The best thing in the literary department of this number of the journal 
is a stinging rebuke of John Ruskin, for the insolence and prejudice that 
he showed in his published pamphlet of Notes on the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy for 1855. We would not deny him a large share of ta- 
lent, great enthusiasm, and some common sense. But his vanity and im- 
pertinence lay him open to such a castigation as he here receives. 


Story Booxs, Harpers.—A number of pretty little children’s books 
got up under the above title, are before us. They must be greatly re- 
lished hy the youngsters, for the wood-cutter has been specially busy 
about them.—The one of the lot that catches the eye of the elder folk is 
entitled “The Harper Establishment,” and contains a full account of 
the gigantic book-making establishment in Franklin Square, whence the 
well-known publishers deluge the country with reprints and new works. 


Ouive LEariets, New York. 8S. S.& W. Wood.—A collection of 
tiny tracts, intended to inculcate a spirit of gentleness and kindness 
amongst children, and printed for distribution at an exceedingly cheap 
tate. A specimen package comes to us from “ The Olive Leaf Circle,” 


under which fantastic name a benevolent Association may perhaps exist. 


question ? ‘ 
" : Shall it still be the amazement of the light and dark that freshness of 
If so, and this be its object, we heartily wish it success. 


expression is the rarest quality of all? 

You have come in good time, Walt Whitman! In opinions, in manners, 
in costumes, in books, in the aims and occupancy of life, in associates, in 
poems, conformity to all unnatural and tainted customs, passes without 
remark, while perfect naturalness, health, faith, self-reliance, and all pri- 
mal expressions of the manliest love and friendship, subject one to the 
stare and controversy of the world. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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Scatuve tue Sours Sipe or Moxt Buanc.—The recent accomplish- 
ment of this feat was incidentially mentioned in the .d/bion of last week. 
We now copy the fall particulars. Those, by the way, have lost much 
who have never seen the European monarch of mountains from Cormayeur 
and the Allée Blanche. The views from Chamounix are not comparable 
to those obtained on the Southern, and nearly perpendicular side. " 

A consisting of a young Englishman named Ramsay and sx 

ag bas just effected the assent of Mont Blanc from Cormayeur on the 
Fallen side. For more than 50 years attempts have been made to ascend 
from the southern side of the mountain, but, till now, without suc- 
cess. The party started from Cormayeur on Monday, July 30, at 5 AM., 
reached the top of the Col du Géant at 12, where they rested an hour, 
ing thence across the Mer de Glace to the Aiguille da Midi, on 

he north side of the chain, overlooking Chamounix, and considerably 
above the Grands Malets. This was the intended sleeping place, a rocky 
surrounded by snow. A wall of stones was hastily erected as a 
shelter from the wind, which was high and bitterly cold ; crowded to- 
gether like sheep, the party bugged themselves under their blankets, in 
vain seeking to obtain a little sleep. Comfortless as their sleeping-place 
was, they durst not quit it till 5 o’clock when the sun had acquired a 
little force. They then proceeded to ascend the Mont Blanc de Jacul, a 
and exceedingly steep ridge of snow. Tbree hours of painful as- 

cent brought the party to the summit, every step being cut with the great- 
est care, as the slightest slip would have been fatal. From the summit they 
descended into a hollow lying between the Mont Blanc de Jacul and the 
Mont Maudit, the chief obstacle to be overcome. Tbis was another slope 
of frozen snow, 1,200 to 1,500 feet in height, without the slightest break, 
except an occasional crevasse, from top to bottom of its icy steep. After 
2} hours the party found themselves within 50 yards of the summit, where 
the danger and the difficulty became still greater. Ten feet of snow pre- 
sented themselves perfectly perpendicular, surmounted by a glistening 
bank scarcely less inclined than a Northamptonshire steeple ; this formed 
a barrier which bad as yet defied escalade. However, the two boldest 
guides (chamois hunters), Mocket and Perrod, cut a path across the face 
of the perpeudicular part, and then climbed straight to the suramit. Here 
the difficulties were at an end, as an easy descent led to the foot of the 
dome of Mont Blanc, down which another party, from Chamounix, 
‘were at that moment descending. Only three of the guides, with 
the traveller, reached the dome. The descent was commenced at half- 
past 1 P.M. Down the Mont Mandit the greatest precautions were 
required, the party descending with their faces towards the mountain, as 
down a wall. This lasted two hours—a slight ascent, and then another 
similar descent of an hour brought the party to the Aiguille du Midi. 
“At 8 P.M. the party reached the Col du Géant, where they rested three 
hours, and then they commenced descending the rocks by moonlight, as 
the cold was too severe to remain. At 1 they halted, and resumed again 
at half-past 4, reaching Cormayeur at 8 on Wednesday morning, aiter 
53 hours’ absence. 

ArtiviciaL Satmon-Breepinc.—The Perth Courier has now recorded 
facts which bave entirely set at rest the misgivings of certain writers as 
to the practicability of breeding salmon by artificial means; and, in or- 
der that the fu'l bearing of the interesting results may be more com- 
pletely seen, our intelligent contemporary bas traced the progress of this 
wonderful experiment from the beginning, from which it appears that in 
November and December, 1853, about 300,000 of ova were deposited in 
the boxes at Stormontfield, near Perth. In April and May, 1854, the 
hatching took place, and on the 15th of April little fish were first ob- 
served at large in the troughs. In June, 1854, the tiny inmates of the 
boxes, having generally attained the size of about an inch and a half in 
Jength, were introduced to the larger sphere of the pond, where for twelve 
months they were carefully tended and fed. In May and June of this 

_ year, 1855, several of the fry, having then reached the condition of smolts, 
were marked and liberated—about one in a hundred being the proportion 
£0 marked. Some of these little things remained in the pond, whilst 
others proceeded seawards. The very largest of thesmolts which left the 
ee of their nativity in May and June measured only about 7 inches in 

ngth, and weighed from 4 oz. to 1 oz. A few bave returned from the 
fea, alter an absence of about two months, weighing respectively 3% Ibs., 
54 lbs., 5 lbs., 74 lbs., 74 lbs. One of the marked fish from the pond at 
Stormontficld was caught in the Tay, opposite the Water-house, about 
ten o’clock on Wednesday night, the Ist inst. Its weight was about 6] 
Ybs., and measured 2 feet 3 inches in length, and 1 foot 2 inches in cir- 
cumference. The Stirling Journal states that one of these marked fish 
Was caught on a fishing pole iu the Forth. It weighed 94 |bs., and is the 
largest of those propagated in the salmon-beds that has yet been ¢aught. 
Another, we understand, was caught last Wednesday in the Earn. The 








number of fish that left the pond as smolts in the beginning of June was 
about 200,000. In reference to the results of the experiment, the Courier 
remarks :— 

“ Another most important poiat has just been established in regard to 
the history and habits of the salmon, in connection with the very interest- 
ing experiments which have for nearly two years been carried on at Stor- 
montfield. On Friday morning last, a beautiful grilse of 53 lbs, weight 
was caught on one of the city of Perth’s fishings at Darry Island, bearing 

rfectly indubitable evidence of being one of the marked fish which were 

iberated trom the Stormontfield Ponds in May and June last. Another 
specimen, we hear, was caught a week before at the foot of the Willow- 
gate. In addition to these, we noticed, a fortnight ago, that a grilse was 
said to have been caught some days previously at the mouth of the Earn 
similarly marked : the truth of this statement, as we remarked at the time, 
we have no reason to doubt; but, the actual specimen itself not having been 
ed, we did not feel warranted, upon the ground of it, to attempt 
found any definite conclusions in regard to the various theories which 
have been so earnestly advocated upon this interesting and important 
subject. The specimen caught at Darry Island however, having been 
preserved and sent to Mr. Buist’s office, where it was exhibited during the 
day to hundreds of visitors, brings all controversy upon this branch of 
the subject irrefragably to an end. There can be no doubt, whatever, as 
to the genuineness of this specimen ; the dead fio had been clean cut off— 
the mode in which the smolts were marked on tbeir liberation from the 
“ponds—aud the abscission was completely cicatrised, and had evidently 
been so for some considerable time.’’ 

As the important fact is now beyond dispute, it is to be desired that 
our Government will take the necessary steps to re-stock our beautiful 
but salmonless rivers, by the same means which have been so successfully 
adopted by our friends in Perth. If they do this, the people of this coun- 

pty will in the course of two or three years be enabled to purchase salmon 
at a considerabie reduction in price.—English paper, August 11. 





* “Acreranie Aspect or Privce Epwarp Istanp.—A very recent letter 


‘from Charlotte-town, not intended for publication, gives the following sa- 
etisfactory account, though in somewhat disjointed paragraphs : 


** This little Island is every year becoming more improved. This year, 
the crop is most abundant. The Reciprocity Treaty opens a new market 
for our agricultural products. Steamers ply, almost daily, between the 
sland and Continent. Every acre is capable of culture. Population is 
increasing. Perhaps it is the most healthy place known. A subma- 
ine cable recently laid over the Gulph, a distance of nine or ten miles, 
mects us with the Telegraph. This is found most useful in winter. 
Charlotte-town is now a City illuminated with gas. Stage-coaches run 
to different parts of the country. One of the newspapers is printed with 
steam-power. It is the opinion of geologists that the great deposit of 
coal in the neighbouring Colonies extends under the Islund ; the autho- 
Tities are about boring to test the question. It coal is discovered, it will 
‘be a most important public benefit, as firewood in the course of time will 
“become ecarce. Al! kiods of provisions are in abundance, and reasona- 
ble. Should any of your friends be in the pursuit of health, recommend 
a residence of some months in this Island, where the air is cool and 
‘healthy, and where epidemics are unknown. The thermometer rarely 
‘reaches 80 ; some few bours in the middle of summer it rises to 90—but 
“very seldom ; to-day it is 71. 





Ricour Reiaxep ; Grim Acqurescence.—Sir B. Hall, having determin- 
4 to signalize bis accession to the Office of Woods and Works by a nov- 
elty acceptable to those who wo oe the principal scene of his jurisdic- 

on, has succeeded in obtaining Her Majesty’s permission for the band of 
‘one of the regiments of Life Guards to perform in Kensington gardens 
on Sunday afternoons between 5 and 7 o’clock. This was an innovation 
in London indeed, for there what bas been truly described as the “ bitter 
observance of the Sabbath” has always been maintained ; but elsewhere the 
#ame strictoess was unknown, and the London Sunday stood alone on 
‘thie side the Tweed tor its monotonous and Pharisaical dullness. For 
éxample, at Windsor from time immemorial the bands of the regiments 
in garrison have Performed on Sunday afternoons on the terrace of the 
Castle, to the ivfiuite delight of the visitors, and have been constantly 


dullness of the great Christian festival, and the only in which sweet 
sounds were accessible to the great mass of the le . 
Yesterday was the first occasion on which Her y’s gracious 

mission was rendered available, and at 5 o’clock Kensagton-gnelens 
were thronged by a most miscellaneous audience, who listened in perfect 
silence and decorum, and with wonderful patience, to a band of the Life 
Guards, which performed in the most dreary manner the most dreary 
pieces of music that could be selected. They apparently did not approve 
the innovation, and succeeded admirably in giving a penitential effect to 
every piece of music they attempted. We differ from them entirely ; we 
are grateful for Her Majesty’s gracious consideration, but we would sug- 
gest to the new Commissioner of Works that his good iatentions will be 
much more efficiently carried out by one of the many German bands to 
be found every ook day at the West-end, but who are doomed to sil- 
ence on the Sunday, and who would discourse much better music, and in 
much greater abundance. than the red-coated gentlemen who favoured 
the public with the echoes of their own dissatisfaction yesterday.— Times, 
August, 13, 

Bowsa, THE Czar’s VaLET.—The Neapolitan Ambassador in Paris bas had 
the courage to demand that an avertissement should be given to the 
Constitutionuel, the Pays, and the Patrie, for the remarks they have 
made on the barbarities committed by His Sicilian Majesty’s Minister of 
Police. It requires no small amount of simplicity on the part of the 
Neopolitan Government to make such a request, instead of offering an 
apology for acts which reduce the King of Naples to the level of a brutal 

urkish Pasha of the old times. The request was, of course, rejected. 
Were it not that the barbarity of the punishment, inflicted by order of 
this creature on persons against whom no criminal act has been proved, 
excites disgust, it would cause laughter to see bim affecting the airs of 
an oriental despot of the olden times. The circular, the authenticity of 
which was at first doubted, reminds us of the Dara Dara Bastonnara in 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme of Moliére, who, by a species of second sight, 
appears to have had King Ferdinand in his eye. When the famous Leg- 
nate Commission was first made known to the world people doubted that 
even a Neapolitan Bourbon could be guilty of such egregious folly, and 
it was set down to the prolific invention of some wag. It is, however, 
true; the Legnate Commission is not a myth, as several have felt to 
their cost; and the Royal valet of the Czar introduces the bastinado as 
a sort of counterpoise to the knout. War is declared by the King 
against hats, moustaches, beards, and waistcoats—tailors, barbers, and 
hatters, allies or foes, as the case may be, and not unfitting champions 
for such a Sovereign. Itis reported, truly or otherwise, that more than 
one death has taken place under the hands of the Mazza police, and, at 
all events, it is certain that the brutalities already recorded in the Paris 
journals are confirmed by the official accounts that have reached the 
Government. The Russian Government, from whom King Bomba re- 
ceives his orders, acts more prudently ; it knouts men to death, but 
makes no show of the matter ; while Mazza and Co. love to proclaim the 
infamy of their master to the world. The only palliation of such con- 
duct is, that the King of Naples is the victim of some hallucination, and 
fancies that he is possessed by the spirit of some Turkish Pasha of other 
times.— Paris Corresp. London Times. 








Sream Rart By Tue Acre.—The difficulties which have occurred in 
the prosecution of the present war from the deep draught of our line-of- 
battle ships may, perhaps, secure attention to the following design for a 
great raft, propelled by an immense steam power, which has occupied 
the thoughts ef its projector, Mr. Daft, a civil engineer, for a period of 13 
years. As will be gathered from the details, he contemplates a complete 
revolution in the existing system of naval architecture. To many the 
scheme may appear utterly wild and impracticable, but some may, ne- 
vertheless, trace in it materials for useful reflection. It is proposed that 
the raft should be composed of 300 pontoon-shaped iron boats, nearly all 
100 feet long by 10 feet wide and 7 deep, having semicircular bottoms 
and sides, and flanged on the edges or gunwales. With J5 of these placed 
longitudinally the length of the raft would be 1,500 feet, and 20 in breadth, 
with 5 feet spans between each would give a width of 300 feet. Thus the 
deck arena would be little short of 10 acres. The pontoon boats it is 
proposed to brace together by diagonal tie bars, while the deck would 
be formed of timber six inches thick, firmly bolted to the flanges, and 
having hatchways into each of the boats, which would thus furnish the 
accommodation and stowage required for passengers and goods. Bul- 
warks are contemplated, 12 feet 6 inches high, and consisting of hollow 
iron stanchions, 33 feet 4 inches apart from each other, with iron com- 
partments between, made to open from the top on centres. The whole 
mass would thus be braced together as if it were one huge solid substance 
1,500 feet long, 300 feet wide, and 20 feet thick. It is proposed by the bold 
projector of this new leviathan to propel her by 22 steam engines of at 
least 200 horse power each, 11 on each side of the raft, with paddles and 
screws affixed alternately. Into the arrangements for mooring, for saloon 
space, commander’s quarters, an observatory, &c., it is not necessary to 
enter, but the calculation is that the raft will carry a freight of 20,000 
tons, though perfectly safe and steady without, obtain a speed of 15 knots 
an hour, draw only 3 feet 6 inches of water, and give a surface sufficient 
to act as a floating breakwater in the roughest sea. The projector con- 
tends that it will be impossible to founder such a structure; that in case 
of running ashore the boats grounded can readily be drawn off by the 
power of the engines ; and that the principle of the design involving the 
repetition of so many given parts, as in the architecture of the Crystal 
Palace, these can be let out to different contractors, and the whole got 
together with the greatest rapidity and ease—London paper. 





Some Excuse ror IcNorance.—Our Government has been blamed for 
not obtaining intelligence respecting the strength of Sebastopol before 
despatching the expedition to the Crimea. The truth is, that the sources 
of information were very scanty, and the little that could be gleaned has 
proved for the most part utterly untrue. Koch speaks of the forts and 
bastions being of the soft limestone of Inkermann, whereas, an exceed- 
ingly hard greenstone (diorite), quarried on the south coast, has been 
extensively used. Mr. Oliphant, on the spot in 1852, states of the 1,200 
pieces of artillery that “ they could not be discharged without bringing 
down the rotten batteries upon which they are placed, and which are so 
badly constructed that they look as if they had been done by contract.” 
He gives this chiefly from hearsay, having apparently been glad to leave 
Sebastopol nearly as soon as he got into it. But Hommaire de Hell, a 
very respectable authority, who had ample opportunity for close inspec- 
tion, affirmed the same of his own knowledge not long before. “ All these 
rooms,” says he, “in which the guns are worked are so narrow, and the 
ventilation is so ill-contrived, that we are warranted by our own obser- 
vation in asserting, that a few discharges would make it extremely difii- 
cult for the artillerymen to do their duty. The works, too, have been 
constructed with so little care, and the dimensions of the walls and arches 
are so insufficient, that it is easy to see at a single glance that all these 
batteries must inevitably be shaken to pieces whenever their numerous 
artillery shall be brought into play.” He particularly specified Fort 
Constantine as an example. But Fort Constantine, as Sir Edmund 
Lyons knows, has blazed away without its walls crumbling or its gun- 
ners being stifled. So possible is it to be dogmatic in opinion, and clearly 
wrong!—Thomas Milner, in letter to the Times. 





Tue New Prixcrpat or McGut Cozuece, MontreaL.—We under- 
stand that John William Dawson, Esq., of Pictou, Nova Scotia, has been 
elected by the Governors, Principal of this Institution. In the world of 
science, this gentleman is wellknown. HeisaF.G.S.;a corresponding 
member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia ; author of a 
hand-book of the Geography and Natural History of Nova Scotia 3 and 
of various scientific contributions towards the improvement of Literature. 
His latest work is one upon Acadian Geology ; giving an account of the 
geological structure and mineral resources of Nova Scotia, and portions 
of the neighbouring Provinces of British America. These honours, high 
in themselves, are accompanied with testimonials just as distinguished. 
Mr. Daw:en was offered the chair in Edinburgh University, refused by 
Professor Agassiz. He is warmly recommended by Sir C. Lyell, one of 
the most distinguished geologists who ever visi this continent. His 
chief forte is Natural History, and Agricultural Chemistry—branches of 
natural science, both of them highly necessary ina new country, and pro- 
bably more likely to be productive of benefit than over-doses of Latin, 
and Greek. The new Principal has accepted the office, but is now gone 
to England, where he has to read some scientific communications before ' 
one of the learned Societies. We hope to be able, very shortly, to wel- 
come him to Canada.— Montreal Transcript. 





Russians Massacring THEIR Wounpep Evewies.—It is very well re- 
marked by the author, that everything in Russia is in extremes. Tropi- 
cal heat and Arctic cold ; habitual dirt and periodical cleanliness. Chil- 
dren are rocked to sleep to the accompaniment of a Russian ditty, which 
assures them that they have but one father, and that Ae is the Czar, and 





honoured with the presence of Royalty, while in London no music, except 
within the walls of a place of Worship, was permitted to intrude on ‘he 


yet to cheat the great sire whom they love seems the darling object of 
their lives. The roughest soldiers are tender as girls to dumb animals, 


and they love birds as fondly as Lesbia did her sparrow ; but they are, 
nevertheless, taught to massacre the wounded foe, This bas been go often 
denied by the Russians themselves, that every fresh evidence is worth 
producing. Mr. Carr was conversing with two Muscovite veterans upon 
the subject of the French invasion of 1812. Among otber horrors told 
him by these men was, that, “after the French had started again on 
march in the morning, the place of bivouac was eagerly visited by the 
Russiane, to despatch those who were unable to follow avy further. 
...-This old man told me, that, when he was sick and tired with stab- 
bing and dashing out the brains of those who were unable to follow, he 
commenced the more bumane method of stripping them and leaving them 
to perish naked, This, he knew, would be ascertain death as shooting.” 
After this, it is less difficult to believe that, from the embrasures of the 
Redan, on the evening of the 18th of June, officers and men watched the 
bodies of the English that lay upon the plain, and, whenever they de- 
tected a quiver in a limb, shot to death the helpless wretch before them. 
— Review of a Working Man’s View of Russia. 





How “ Puncn” 1s TREATED iN Russia.—James Carr, an English work- 
man, has written a brief but very intelligent account of his sojourn in 
the interior of Russia. English newspapers are circulated with blank 
columns ; “ and so expert are they,” says our workman, “ that they (i. e., 
the Russians,) can completely erase the print on one side without injary 
to the other.” The writer supposes that this must be done with sand- 
paper, or something similar! Happy Joho Bright, he is so very clearly 
Russian that no particle of sand is applied to him. It is otherwise with 
poor Punch ; for, says our travelled English workman -— . 

I have seen Punch so much disfigured, that the owner has not had as mach 
reading left as the breadth of his hand for his money. 

That the Russians can so cleverly deal with facts that they can erase 
‘all on one side of them” to their own advantage, has been again and 
again shown ; and never more clearly than in the Muscovite version of 
the Hango Massacre. For Mr. Punch’s own part, he cares little for the 
application of the process of erasure ; for he has this best and sweetest 
consolation, that no matter how much Russian sand-paper may be be- 
stowed upon him, no quantity soever of such scouring can ever make 
him—Bright! 

Roya Conpotence ; THe Queen’s Avutocrapn Letrer.—It is well 
known that an autograph letter was sent by the Queen to Sir Edmund 
Lyons or the death of his son. We believe that it has not yet appeared 
in print, but so graceful a proof of womanly delicacy and feeling ought 
not to be kept from her admiring subjects. We print the letter ver- 
batim :— 





“ Buckingham Palace, June 29. 

“ The Queen cannot let any one but herself express to Sir Edmund 
Lyons the Prince’s and her feelings of deep and heartfelt sympathy on 
the most melancholy occasion of the loss of his beloved and galiant son, 
Captain Lyons. We grieve deeply to think of the heavy affliction into 
which Sir E. Lyons is plunged at this anxious moment, and we mourn 
over the loss of an officer who proved himself so worthy of his father, 
and was so bright an ornament to the service he belonged to. To lose 
him, just when he returned triumphant, having accomplished so admira- 
bly all that was desired and wished, must be an additional pang to his 
father. If sympathy can afford consolation, he possesses that of the whole 
nation.’ 


GeveraL MarKHAM’s YORKSHIRE Connections.—General Markham, i! 
not a Yorkshireman, is closely allied to many of our old Yorkshire fami- 
lies. His grandfather, Dr. W. Markbam, was Archbishop of York for 
nearly half a century, and died in 1807, at the advanced age of 89 years. 
His father, Admiral John Markham (second son of the Archbishop), wae, 
we believe, a Lord of the Admiralty. He was member for Portsmouth 
for many years. Singularly enongh, he contested the representation cf 
that borough in 1820 with Sir G. Cockburn, the brother of the present 
Dean of York. Admiral Markham married the Hon. Maria Rice, daughter 
of Cecil Baroness Dynevor, by whom he had three sons—the youngest, 
Frederick, being the man on whom the eyes of England and the world are 
now directed, as the future commander of the British troops in the Crimea. 
General Markham is nephew of the late Dean Markham, and of Archdea- 
con Robert Markham ; and also cousin of the late Colonel Markham, of 
Becca Hall, in this county. He is also, of course, closely allied with the 
numerous other branches of the Markham family, who have now been 
for nearly a century connected with the county of York.— Yorkshire Ga- 
zetle. 

Encuish Kings wHo HAve Goxe TO Francn.—Since the middle ages 
nine kings of England have come to France, without reckoning William 
the Conqueror, who left it to fight Harold the Dane, and never returned. 
Some of them came as enemies, others as fugitives, and very few as allier. 
John Lackland appeared for a short time in 1203, to the misfortune of the 
young Duke Arthur of Brittany ; Henry ILI. lost in I’rance the battle of 
Taillebourg in 1242; Henry VI. was crowned io Frauce in 1431, in con- 
tempt of the rights of Charles VIL. of France and of the Sulic law ; Henry 
VIII. competed in magnificence with Francis I. at the Camp of the Cloth 
of Gold, in 1520, and that interview only led to an alliance which was ex- 
ceedingly precarious, because not disinterested. For one monarch of the 
race of Hugues Capet, whom the events of a disastrous war sent to die ia 
London, fate willed it that four kings of England should find a last Asy- 
lum on the Gallic soil; Henry IL (Plantagenet), excommunicated for 
the murder of Thomas A’Beckett, Archbishop of Canterbury. and driven 
out by his subjects, died of grief in the town of Chinon, in 1189 ; his son, 
the heroic Richard Coeur de Lion, was killed by an arrow before the town 
of Chalus, in Lintousin, in April, 1199; Henry V. of Laucaster died at 
the Chateau of Vincennes in 1422; and James Stuart I. terminated in 
1701, at the Chateau of St. Germain-en-Laye, a life ful! of misfortune. 
Galignani’s Messenger. 











Tue Crystat Patace.—The report of the Crystal Palace Company, 
passed at the meeting on Thursday (the 9th ult.)—shows the amount ex- 
pended up to the 30th of June was £1,231,000, and the liabilities to be 
discharged before closing the capital account amount to £45 000, which 
will make a total of £1,276,000. This is exclusive of £65,000 remaining 
due on the original purchase of land, and against which there are available 
assets of £38,000. Estimating everything, the general result coincides 
with the statement a year ago, that the undertaking would be completed 
for £1,300,000. The estimate of £1,000 a week for expenditure has also 
proved correct. The net profits of the first year (exclusive of 25,786 guinea 
season tickets, which are applicable to the next year,) have been £66,000, 
out of which a dividend of five per cent. was declared in February, leav- 
ing £12,299 now to be carried over. The total number of visitors to the 
Palace, exclusive of season ticket-holders, has beea 1,322,008, of which 
956,232 were from the opening to the 30th of December, aud 365,776 
from the 30th of December to the 30th of Juue last. 





Atomintum.—A fine bar of aluminium is now on view at the Polytechuie 
Institution, where Mr. Pepper explains its history and properties. This 
metal was discovered by Sir H. Davy in 1808. Ocrsted eudeavoured to 
exhibit the metal in a detached form by the employment of chloride of 
aluminium, and about 30 years ago Wobler succeeded iu obtaining a few 
grains of it. It has been reserved, however, for M. St.-Clair Deville to 
produce (in the private laboratory of the Emperor of France) a whole 
bar of aluminium, which has bee presented to Mr. Pepper by the Empe- 
ror. After giving a brief history of the metal, the non-success of jexpe- 
riments for obtaining it, and the “sodium” and “ voltaic battery ” pro- 
cesses, Mr. Pepper describes its nature and properties. Aluminium ; 
is classed by M. Deville as an “ unalterable” metal, intermediate be- 
tween the precious and more common metals. * _ The metal 
is beautifully white, with a slight blueish tinge, and reflects light clearly. 
It is malleable and ductile, almost without limit; when passed through 
the fingers it exhales a slight odour of iron. It is @ perfect conductor of 
electricity,—the best known among the metals,—and is negative to 
zinc. It melts at a rather bigher temperature than zinc, and is 
excessively fusible. The chemical properties of aluminium are in- 
valuable. It resists oxygen ,—water has no action upon it at any tem- 
perature,—and even sulphuretted hydrogen—that great defacer of the 
brightness of metals in large towns—exercises no destructive influence 
upon it. It is now, moreover, ascertained that the metal does not de- 
compose water. This aluminium bids fair to become one of the most uze- 
ful and serviceable of the metals.—-dtheneum. 





A Neox anp Neck Race or Tumteen Tuovsanp Mires.—The English 
papers give the particulars of a neck and-neck sailing match which has 
recently taken place between a couple of Scorch barks, built at Glasgow, 
and named the 4//an Ker and Earl of Harewood. It is not stated that 
there was any wager made or any bantering for a race, but it so happen- 
ed that on the 22nd of February last they both left the port of Callao in 
Pera, both at the same hour, and both bound for Queenstown harbour. 
‘For nineteen successive days they kept in sight of each other ; on the 
20th, probably in rough weather, they parted company, and from that 
time until the 1st of July, a period of more than three months, neither 
sighted the other. But on the morning in question, within twenty miles 
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of Cape Clear, as day broke the captains of the two barks suddenly 
found that they were within speaking distance of each otber, and finally 
they anchored in company in Queenstown harbour. Pretty close work, 
this: in a race of some 13,000 miles it is not often that a dead heat is 
declared.— Quebec Gazette. 


Rerornine To Lire; AN Awkwarp Posrtion.—It is reported that an 
efficer who was supposed to bave been killed in the Cabul campaign 
more than 13 years ago, whose place has long been filled up in the Army 
List, whose wife has contracted a second marriage, and given birth to a 
second family, has suddenly turned up. He has been a prisoner during 
this long period in Kokan. His name is nosecret, and his brother has in 
the meantime become a general officer— Bombay Telegraph. 


Reranation ; Carrrat, Puntsaments,—In a French newspaper, bearing 
the date of July the 11th, 1855, appears the following :—“ By order oi 
the Emperor, bis Excellency the Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Public Works, has just named Monsicur Lesnier, Son, government com- 
missary to the coal-mine company of La Mayenne and La Sarthe. Mon- 
sieur Lesnier, late schoolmaster, condemned in 1847 to bard labour for 
life for murder and arson, bad, by his exemplary conduct, merited the 
eonfidence of the commissaire of the Bagne, who employed him in his 
office when, seven years after his condemnation, his innocence was com- 

letely demonstrated, thanks to the pious and active devotion of his 
ather. In consequence of a judgment pronounced against the real per- 
petrators of the double crime, whose manceuvres had misled the authori- 
ties, he bas been discharged, by a decree of the Court of Assizes of the 
Haute Garonne of the 27th of June, from the accusation brought against 
him. This formal reparation did not completely pay the debt owed by 
society ; and it has been the wish of bis Majesty, in giving M. Lesnier an 
honourable employ ment, to repair the ruin brought upon him by a fatal 
jadicial error.” 

This is satisfactory, and asit should be. But if M. Lesnier, instead of 
being condemned to forced work for life, had been buried in quicklime 
within the precints of a jail, all the peperoties that society and the Sec- 
retary of State could have made would be the restoration of what re- 
mained of his remains to his friends, to receive the posthumous com pli- 
meat of decent burial. 


Nationa Denrs.—The aggregate amount of European national debt 
is stated to be £1,644,841,000, of which the debt of England is £773,923,- 
000, France £233,000.000, Holland £102,451,000, Prussia £3,500,000, 
Russia £68,000,000, Spain’ £70,000,000, Belgium £26,000,000, Austria 
£211,000,000. 

Marquisate OF THOMOND AND EarLpom or Incuiquin.—We understand 
that Murtagh O’Bryan, Esq., sub-inspector of constabulary, at present 
stationed at Ardee, is about to be installed into the above titles. He 
will also enjoy the additional title of Baron Tadcaster of the United King- 
dom. W. O'Bryan, Earl of Inchiquin, was created a marquis in 1800. 
The inhabitants of Ardee, amongst whom Mr. O’Bryan has been a long 
time stationed, and by whom he was much respected, all rejoice at his 
elevation.— Drogheda Argus. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


The temporary absence of C. H. S. compels us to omit the usual solution and 
other matters. To fill the space, we borrow a Problem from an English paper. 








_Gerring Past Tue Norru Star.—aA year or two since, an ebony indi- 
vidual, answering to the name of “ Bob,” (in fact no one knew whether 
he had any other name), was employed by a skipper, to assist him in sail- 
ing a small schooner on the waters of Chesapeake Bay. Bob didn’t un- 
derstand, and couldn’t be made to learn, the compass ; 80 the skipper 
never dared to trust him to manage the craft, except during a very light 
night, when he could point out to him some headland to steer for. On 
one occasion, however, the captain, who had been up two nights pre- 
viously, concluded he would trust the schooner to Bob, and take a little 
nap on the deck; so he pointed out the North Star to his jet companion, 
aad told him to continue steering for it until he waked up.—After watch- 
ing him a short time and finding that he could keep the vessel headed 
right, the skipper stretched himself upon the deck and was soon asleep. 
Shortly afterward, a squall arose from the North, and blew the craft com- 
away from her course. After it had cleared away somewhat, Bob 

ooked around and found the North Star at his back. He sailed along an 
hour or so, doing the best he could, and cogitating over how he should 
get out of his difficulty. Bat at last he gave it up, and shoving his slum- 
bering master into wakefulness with his foot, shouted, ‘Cap'n! Cap’n! 


Give me another star to steer by! I’se got 1% Cale 
jualin Pama Jy got clean by that one !”—Cuaii- 








FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS r 
} 4 o—Kead the testimony of 
Fone poy POUEMAN of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVKR AND 


. A 
Caas. D. Desuter, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the yey i if 


your medicine did netcure me, being sufficiently remanerat 

ae tor several ment with panties, bilious fever, and y An — reser Fills pom 
r a perfect cure by their use through a single course. The 2 ’ 

& friend, towhom T feel graatiy obliged. I shall recommend thom with perfoes ecabaenen 40 


all cases ofa similar character.—Traly yours, 
Read also what Physicians say : & ©. COLE AR, 


We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of f 
Person to have # second chill after commencing with ino, and ague, and havonever known e 
M. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J 
me the Hoe NEWELL M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
From the professional Pe aie ante et toe ne are 
. Newe 
daar ob these gentlemen, with Mr, Deshler, are heldin this State, yp fap 
N Any representations made by them are worthy of public confiderce nf 
Sela yrs 3 Ye 24, 1854. T 
4 ‘ AUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLIC 
ay Ae AS Bike, commas Le yg Broad wa: 4 eae poh, 
os - al street an roadway ; an . ©. WELLS 
Ah ROLSWO RE CuSO REN MAN IgE Oana NOES, £4OR, bude ome 
CUM: Ci , s JO., Savaunah, Ga,; RI¢ CO., N. Orleans and KE. N. SLO- 
Broadway, Now Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by G. D. DESHLER, No. oui 
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THE, COPARTNERSHIP hitherto existing between the Sub- 
taal consent. The ometeting aa a rent & Des waa > yh dissolved by mu- 
io al ‘ y of the firm w adjuste GEURG eGUS, 
alone authorized to use the name of the firm in liquidation thereof.--New York, Lh m1. ieee 
gerd oy oa aivudh vest 
1@ undersigned will le : 
NESS at the old stand, No. 64 Ghat ee HANT TAILORING and CLOTHING BUSI- 
OR PRESERVING 


reet, on his own account. 

GEORGE NEGUS. 

F Fruits, P ' 
&c.—T ‘eaches, Tomatoes, Ve 
conciaated ovidiuns thelr _ for Gudiow’s Patent Self-Séali ne cams 
solderiug or wax. Process of patting up iene ene: being the only kind thes do not require 
“ m t " c 

have only to examine to approve, Manufactured =a sold by TAYLOR & HODGETI'S, Neva 





Beekman Street. 








ost Office Notice.—Th 
Steamer HERMANN, will et 
@ 10's o'clock, A. M. 


‘ EUROPE, via Southampton and Bremen U.S.M 
will close at this office on SATURDAY, the 8th day of pecans: 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





XTRA CHOICE OLD PORT 





WINE..—Bottled in Oporto in 1848, 


wo grades. Rich and Dry. An arti | 
cusee $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHERSE strives # Yoon, 12 Original 
y ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant 


7 William Street, New York. 








FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS destrivg Oil that wil! barn all night 
in ordinary metal or solar lamps, trimming, and that will not gum on rie % 
are desired to give my Oils only one trial. To be had in i, 3, or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 
Orders per will be sent a» directed. “a 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lard Oil. 





O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired Clergyman, restored 
T to health in a 4 Aan years of great nervous suffering, is auxious to make known 
the means of cure. Will send free the prescription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 
No. 59 Fulton-street, Brookiyn, N. ¥ 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 

ROF. HOWS tis prepared 

. Elocution and Orntory, 

Cottage Place, 3d door from Bleecker St. 
Family Reading Circles attended at their own Houses. 

Mr. HOWS will continue bis usual Courses of Shakspearian Readings in PRI- 


VATE CIROLES, during the Winter months, for which early application is respectfully desired. 
New York, September 1, 1°55. 


FRENCH INSTITUTES FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


ll PEUGYVET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 
. which I have been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my friends and 
the public that I shall reopen an institute of a similar charagter on the 12th of September next, 
in the large house, No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 
Prospectuses containing full particulars, references and a letter from H. Pengnet, to be had by 
addressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER. 


RS. EIN, (Late Julia Northall.) will continue to give 
8. BSore Singing, ¢ her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street, commencing str 
for the Season on Monday, September 10:h. For Terms, &c., apply at the house. 





to resume his Private Instruction in 
with Single Pupils or Ciasses at his residence, No. 5 














e ll Re-open her Day and Boarding School for 
BP. ofEee= Be 38 Union square, 4th ren Bey on Thursday, Bast. 13th. 





s U N FOR YOUNG LADIES on Brooklyn Heights, No. 
a ty Hes St., eor. one ALPRED GREENLEAF, PM. icights, Ho. 
next Annual Se-sion in this School commences on MONDAY, —— 10, in charge of the 
same excellent corps of teachers as during the past year. Every desirable facility is here far- 
nished for acquiring a th eh and ished tion: and 

spared in securing a ce of the g 
apply as above. 


M®. MEARS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies (32 and 30 West 15th street, below Fifth avenue) re-opens on Thursday, 
September 6th. 

Mrs. Meare will be at home to receive parents and guardians who wish to eonfer with her, 
trom Monday, Sept. mber 3d. 





$ no effort or expense will be 
ge hitherto enjoyed. For Circulars, &c., 


ti tre 

















SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 


Thongh, till then, I had not heard 
Augbt about him, ere a third 
Of a litre passed my lips 


When to any saint I pray, 
Tt soall be to Saint Peray, 
He alone of all the b . _ 
Ever did me any good. All saints else were in eclipse— 
Many I pose Loy that a2 4 goat _ a : 
umbugs in ‘alencar. suc ‘o mine, 
— That methought such bliss as I did 
’T was in Provence, near Vaucluse, Poet never drew from wine. 
Hard by the Rhone. I found a seint 


Gifted by a wondrous juice, Rest he gave me, and reflection— 


Potent for the worst complaint. Chastened hopes, calm retrospection— 
'Twas at Avignon that first— Sofiened images of sorrow, 
In the witching time of thirst— Br'ght forebodings for the morrow— 
To my brain the knowledge came Charity for what is past— 


Of this blessed Catholic’s name ; Faith in something good at last. 
Forty miles of dust that day 


Made me welcome Saint Peray. 


This Wine, so happily panegyrized by the poet, (T. W. Parsons) is one of the best growths of 
the Rhone, and is characterised by its delicacy and surighsttness, and a flavour that partakes of 
the odour of the violet and raspberry. It is an excellent light dinner wine, and preferred by 


many to Cham: e. 
Imported and for Sale by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. 


REDEMPTION OF LANDS SOLD FOR TAXES. 


TATE OF NEW YORK, COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, ALBANY, MARCH 2, 1855.— 
Notice is hereby given, pursuant to section 76, of title 3, of article 3, of chapter 13, ot the 
first part of the Revised Statutes, as amended by chapter 183 of the laws of 1850, that unless the 
land sold for taxes at the General Tax Sale at the Capitol in the city of Albany, in the month of 
November, 1853, sha!l be redeemed by the —- into the Treasary of the State, on or before 
the TWENTY-FIFTH day of NOVEMBER next, afier the date hereof, of tie amount for which 
each parcel of said lands was sold, and the interest thereon, at the rate of ten per centum per an- 
num, from tne date of the sale to the date of the payment, tke lands so sold and remaining unre- 
deemed, will be conveyed to the purchasers thereof. 

Each publisher of a public Newspaper in this State is hereby requested immediately te publish 
this notice in such Newspaper at least once a week, for six weeks successively, provided he is 
willing to publish the same for the fees allowed by law (being $3 #8), which wiil be paid on pre- 
senting the usual affidavit of publication at this office JAS. M. COOK, Comptroller. 
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Is now a ‘‘ Household Word’ n the United States. 


ROBERT LOGAN &£CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 





ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT. 
TO AGRICULTURISTS AND SPORTSMEN. 
To BE SOLD OR LEASED—THE ‘‘PARK FARM,’”’ CONTAINING BETWEEN 250 
and 300 Acres of Rich Arable, Meadow, Pasture Land, and Orcharding of abont ,000 
CHOICE APPLE TREES, averaging 12 years old, and in fine bearing ; with elegant Groves in- 
tersperred throughout the estate. I: is the most E: glish like and beautiful property between 
Sandwich and Quebec and is situate close to the RIVER DETROIT, about 1}, mile below 
Windsor, where the Western Terminus (or Depot) of the Great Western Railway is. The coun- 
try abounds with GAME, such as Deer, Wild Purkey, Partridge, Quail, Wild Duck of all sorts, 
Woodcock and Snipe ; and the Sportsman can reach some of the finest GROUSE SHOOTING 
Lands of the United States withiu 6 hours. Grouse are occasionally found on the property itself. 
To a private gentleman, or agricalturist, or breeder of Stock, the ‘‘ Park Farm’’ offers peculiar 
advantages ; to the speculator it would turn out to be very profitable, because it could be laid 
out and sold in LOTS FOR VIL“LAS, with such proportion of land to each as may be deemed 
necessury, every field upon it teing, as it were, a pleasure ground, and park-like in appearance. 
The House and Farm Buildings, (the laiter of which are not in very good repair), are situated 
about the centre of the property. Price, £6,000, cash down ; or £6,500, half down and the other 
balf to remain on mortgage, at 6 ® cent., for any reasonable length of time to suit a purchaser. 
If Leased, the Term will not be less or more than 7 years, and the reut will be £125, or $500 00. 
It has cost the Proprietor fuli £9000 currency, or $36,000. 

ALSO TO BE SOLD, a Large and Valuable FRONTAGE onthe RIVER DETROIT, con- 
taining more than ONE THOUSAND FEET, and on the best part of the whole River for Dock - 
age, Whartage, and commercial purposes. It is 14; mile below Windsor, and immediately oppo- 
site to Springwells, in Michigan, where the Tei: minus of the Southern Railroad is expected w be 
fixed. Terms of payment will be easy. 

By the Statute Laws of Canada, Foreigners can now own, buy, sell, part with (by wiil or 
otherwise) Real Estate there jast as British subjects can. 

Apply to Col. JOHN PRINCE, The Park Farm, near Sandwich, C. W. 

THE GREAT P 
PIANO, MELODEON AND MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT 
Of HORACE, WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, New York. 

HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSICAL INSTRU- 
ments and Musical Merchanaise of all kinds in the United States, Pianos from Ten differ- 
ent manufactories, comprising those of every variety of style, from the plain, neat and substan - 
tial 6 1-2 ectaves in walnut or rosewood cases, from $150 to $200, to those of most elegant finish 
up to one thousand dollars. No house in the Union can compete with the above in the number, 
variety and celebrity of its instruments, nor in the extremely low prices at which they are sold. 

HORACE WATERS’ Modern Improved Pianos, with or without Iron Frames, possessing in 
their improvements of over strings and of action, a length of rcale, power and compass of tone 

nal to the Grand Piano united with the beauty and durability of structure of the Square Piano. 
They are justly pronounced by the Press and by the first musical masters to be equal to those of 
any other manufacturer. They are built of the best and most thoroughly seasoned material and 
are guaranteed to stand the action of every climate. This House has the Sole Agency of T. 
GILBERT & CO.’S celebrated Premium Pianos, with or without the Zolian. HALLETT & 
—_—O WOODWARD & BROWN’S, and JACOB CHICKERINGS, and other Boston 

lanos. 

Each instroment guaranteed to give satisfaction or purchase money returned. 

Second Hand Pianos of all qualities at great bargains constantly in store, prices from $30 to $140. 

SOLE AGENUY OF 8. D. & W. H. SMITH’S Melodeons (tuned the equal temperament), 
to which was receatly awarded the First Premium at the National Fair, Washington, D. OC. 
Prices from $45 to $150. Double bank Meledeons, $200. 

HORACE WATERS’S Melodeons. A superior instrument in tone, touch and durability of 
make. (Tumed equal the temperament.) Melodeons of all the styles and makes. 

MARTIN’S Guitars, Brown's Harps, Flutinas, Violins, and musical instruments of all kinds. 
A large discount to schools, churches and clergymen. The trade supplied on the most liberal 








terms. 

MUSIC.—One of the largest and best selected catalogues of musie now published, comprising 
many of the choice and most popular airs of the day ; among them are found the universally po- 
pular productions of Thomas Baker. 

Music sent by mail to all parts of the country, post paid. Particular and personal attention 
paid to all orders received by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed in every instance. 





DELLvUc & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manufacturers of fine Chemicals, Drugs. Perfamery and Toilet Goods, from e best 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 

635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


ARTHUR KENDALL, WINE MERCHANT, 


OULD call the attention of connoisseurs of Wine, &c., to the following articles, which are 
of a quality rarely met with in this market. 
“ EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE, bottled in Oporto in the year 1848. Original cases of 
me dozen, $12 00. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADE DRY SHERRY, $10 per case, 
DUFF GURDON’S RICH GOLD SHERRY, $12 per case. 
These articles are not to be surpassed at any | rice. 
BEAUJOLAIS, in 4 dozen cases, $20. A delicious summer wine, much superior to Claret that 
can be bought at anything like the price. 
CLARETS.—Haut Brion ; Chateau Valette, vintage 1844, in one or two dozen cases, $8 00 per 


ozen, 

GOOD DINNER CLARET, $3 50, $4 @ 35 00 per case. 

ALLSOP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In casks of 9 and 18 gallons, at 85 cents per gallon. 
Also, in bottles at $2 25 per dozen. Ca-es of six dozen, at wholesale price, $12. Physicians all 
agree that this is the best summer drink kn@wn. I am the only person in America who can re- 
ceive this beer direct from tne Brewery. 

No. 7 William Street, New York. 


NEEDLES, FISH-HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
ee Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the Worid’s Fair 
—and has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock ods, Artificial 


pate, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able vo supply on the most 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


k, before their purchases. 
N. B, Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, ackuowledged by experienced Fini 
+ B. o new Se ntine nner Ww experience: er 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever tneeneed. — 








THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, Neo. 66 WALL STREET. 
Iasures Buildings. Merchandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Hoveetiold Furnftere, 4 
and Personal Property generally against Loss or Damage dy Fire. © 


DIRECTORS. Pa ; 
en A 
William Wort 
William G. 


Elias G. Drake. William Hagerdora. 
E. G. DRAKE, President.» 


David M. Reese. 
Robert Me Clellan, 


A. W. King, 
Nathaniel Sawyer. Daniel Richards. 
Alb. W. Robinson. Alex. McUonochie. 
Jobn Castree, Joba T. Conover. 
ROBT. DUMONT, fSecretary. 

SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 





with Illustrations by Darley. 


Between You and Me. 

Man Manners avd a Story with a Moral to it. 
Adonis at Hime and Abroad. " 

Adonis at Home and Abroad. Part II. 
Remnants of Stage Dresses. 

Three Ac‘s aud an Epilogue. 

The Tiring-Bower of Queen ‘‘ La Mode’’ in her 


The Tailors Measured by the Posts. 
Sir John Hawkwood, the Heroic Tailor. 


———— — ae ——— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. ; 
= S Se SAO 
BITS OF BLARNEY. , 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY — 
RB OP BLARNEY. By Dr. R. Shelton Meckenzie, author of ‘* Shiel’s Skctebes of the 
Irish Bar,’’ ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosian,’ &c. 12mo., cloth, $1 00. 
Contents. . 
LEGENDS. TRISH STORIES. m4 
Brarwey Cast7e. Cartain Rock. _ 
Legend of the Lake. 1. The Wake - 
of Corrig-na-cat. 2. The Leader = 


8. The Course of Trne Love. 
4. The Churchtown Barracks. 
5. The Attack on Rossmore. * 
6. The Trial. 
A Nieat with tas Waite Bors; 
Book ENeuisu. 
ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 
Tre Barv 0’ Kewtr. 
Fatner Proort. 
Fatner Provt's Sermon. 
Irish Daxctxe Master ae 
CuHaRiey Crorrt. 
IRISH PUBLICISTS. 
Hensy Grattan. 
Danie. O'Conner, 
SIMMS’ BORDER TALES—JUST PUBLISHED 


GUY RIVERS; a Tale of Georgia. By William Gilmore Simms. New and Revised Edition 
(Uniform Series.) 12mo., cloth, $1 25. - 


Also. 
HABITS AND MEN. By Dr. Doran, author of “‘ Table Traits,’’ &c., 12mo., cloth, $1. 
Content. 
Why did the Tailors choose St. William for 
their Patron? 


Legead of Roek Close. 
Con. O’Keerr AND THE GOLDEN Cur. 


Lecenps or Fix Mac Cour. 
Fin and the Fish. 
The Breaks of Ballynascorney. 
Fia Mac Coul’s Finger-stone. 


IRISH STORIES. 


Tue PereirieD Pirer. 
1. Who the Piper was. 
2. What the Piper did. 
8. How the Piper got on. 
4. How the Piper became a Peiri faction. 





6. How it all ended. 
Tus GEBALDINE. 


Parti Gomen Dorfling, the Martial Tsilor. 
Admiral Hobson, the Naval Tailor. 
John Stow, the Ani 
Jobn 8 , the A 
Samuel Pepys, the 


warian Tailor. 
nerian Tailor. 
ial Tailor. 


- 


Birth-place. Richard Ryan, the Theatrical! Tailor. 
Hats. Wies and their Wearers. Paul Whitehead, the Poet Tailor. 
Beards and their Bearers. Mems. of ** Merchant Tailors.’’ 
Swords. Chapters on Beaux. 
Gloves, B——#, and Buttons. The Beaux of the Olden Time, 
Stockings. Beau Fielding. 
‘* Maske and Faces.’’ Bean N c) 
Puppets for Growa Gentlemen. The Prince de Ligne. at 
Touching Tailors. Beau Brammel. 


Dociors Ready Dressed. 
Odd Fashions. 


REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, New York. 





J.8. 





just, PUBLISHED.—“ The 
With 


trait i lustrating M’lle. Rachel's Biography. 
free of charge. ov 


; Rachel Polka.” By G. R. Cromwell. 

a beautiful six colour Lithograph, copied from the latest Original photographie 
Price 50 cents ; without lithograph 25 cents ; malied 
K & BROTHER, No. 343 Broadway, New York, - 

Sole Agents for Haines’ New York, and Brown & Allen’s Premium Boston Piano Fortes. 





William Howard Russell, the Special Correspondent of the Times in the Crimea ; and, 
doubt, every one will be pleased to hear that the entire 
Messrs. Rgntledge blicati 

from the time o 
ant interest in every point of view, no less from having first called the attention of the 
nation to the state and management of the army generally, and produced these great and entire 
changes in i!l-orgenization, wh'ch contributed so greatly to its subsequent suecesses, 

its enthralling : traction as a powe:fully-written, intenre, and 
drama now being played in the Crimea. 


Tilustrations. 


Map, Illustrations, and Four Portraits in Oil Colours. 
THE FA 


and Caspian 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


ON THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


HE WAR. FROM THE LANDING AT GALLIPOLI TO THE DEATH OF LO 
RAGLAN. By W. H. Russell, the Times’ Correspondent. One vol., small 8vo., 


letters of Mr. 
without 
terfes bas been placed in the of 
& Co., for i diate p ion. This remarkable Chronicle ot the War— . 
the British Army leaving Southampton to the very Ja'est ev: nts—is of import- 


Price $1 00. 


“Tax Times’’’ Speciat CORRESPONDENT.—Every one bas read the brilliant 





. than 
graphic description of the terrible 


PICTURES (F THE BATTLE-FIELDS Bythe “‘ Roving Englishman.’’ With Numerous 
Crown 8vo., cloth. Price $1 25. 
E WAR; OR, VOICES FROM THE RANKS. A Colleetion of Letters from Private 


fsctdier in the Crimea to their Friends at Home. Price 25 cen 
ou 


ts. 
HEROES OF THE CRIMEA. Being Biographical] Sketehes of the Officers. Priee, 


25 cents. 
CRIYVEA, WITH A VISIT TO ODESSA. By C. W. Koch, author of ‘ The History 
of Eu’ 


.” Price 25 cents. 

SPENCER’S (CAPTAIN) TURKEY, RUSSIA, AND THE BLACK SFA. With Large 
Crown 8vo., cloth. Price $1 25. * 
LL OF THE CRIMEA. By Captain Speneer, author of ** Torkey, Russia, the i 
pared ” With Iiueteations. Crowp ann, fie... Price $1.25. ; : ¢ 
GREGORY’S MILITARY MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR. Price 25 cents. 
GREGORY’S NAVAL MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE BALTIC, BLACK 
Seas. Price 25 cents. 

RUSSIA, TURKEY AND THE BALTIC. Price 25 cents. 


18 BEEKMAN STREET. E. BALDWIN, Agené. : 


MAP OF 
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adorns every page, render his books exceedingly pleasing and instructive. 
are some scenes of remarkably pathetic and powerful interest.—New- 
* 


nothin 

Mr. Bheiton inves's his trouchts with the peculiarly graceful and lucid style. * . 
These sketches will be read with interest by ail who can appreciate simplicity, truth, and 
gance.—Couri+r and Enquirer. 


and tears.—N. ¥. Commercial. 


style.—Troy Ti 
—s is immeasurably superior to similar productions. —New- York 
rr. 


strong feeling forthe beautiful, an 

tions of a book or anevent. T 

—_ in these days of verbiage and spasmodic writing—is that it is far too brief.—N. ¥. Daily . 
umes. 


PEEPS FROM A BELFRY. 
EEPS FROM A BELFRY; OR, THE PARISH SKETCH BOOK. By F. W. Shelton 
author of ** Rector of St. Bardolph,’’ &c., lvol. 12mo. 18 
The genial flow of spirits, the sparkling English in which he writes, and the fine moral which 
Io this volume there 


Yovk Observer. 
The best work that has ever proceeded from his pen. * . We hazard 


in predicting for it an extensive sale.—Knickerbocker Magazine. 

. 
ele- 
A charming book. We find in it veins of pathos so sweet and tender that they cannot fail te 
The 


touch the heart.—Boston Olive Branch. 


The sketches are all characterized by the peculiar excellence of the author. 


is ‘* The Seven Sleepers,’’ which is literally steeped in delicious humour ; other are —— with { 
poe as exquisite as it is rare. Yankee 
Blade. , 


Altogether the book is a delightful one.—Boston 
The reader who goes through this volume will find himself provoked alternately to laughter 


Written with great deal of warmth and vigour, and presented in an attractive and entertaining. 


ee] 


The book is 


are depicted. —Clereland Leader 


mes. : ~ 
full of interest—the sketches are taken from life—truthfal and often thrilling scenes. i 
une. - 


Tu its genuine humour, its exquisite perception of natural beauty. and its 
Shelton is one of the most natural, agreeable and companionable of our 
ane Sal oe 


writers. He basa keen sense of the ridiculous, a large fund of quiet humour, a gen a. 
ginal style, great skill in exhibiting, without crowding, the details of a scene or a life p = 
an intuitive power in finding the best and most trar por- 


hese are the leading features of a book whose only fault—a rare 


His sketches are all fall of meaning—they all tell of familiar things and in a familiar way.=— 


Mr. Shelton’s Works. 
THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH. $i. 


New-York Churchman, 





HA pY 
THE HEBREW GRAMMAR OF GESENIUS.—Transiated anew from Dr. Rod 


minary. With a new course of Grammatical Exercises and Hebrew Chrestomathy, 
the 17th edition of the Grammar. 


eorrections and additions, furnished for the American work 
tion ; and care 
philologist, in hisown manner of expressing the! 


part has been re-written. 
provements 8 
Chrestomathy consists of a new and more extended selection of 
with minute and fall explanations to aid the learner in his first 


Hebraists of the age ; and with the Exerc 
the grammatical stady of the language. 


1 vol. 12mo, ‘ oe t 
UP THE RIVKR. 1 vol. illustrated $1 25. 
CRYSTALINE, the Heiress of Fall Down Castle. 1 vol. 88c. 
CHARL#S SCRIBNER No. 145 Nassan-st., N. ¥ 
These books will be sent by mail postage paid—for the prices appended—remitted to P 
A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. P 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 4 
HAVE NOW READY, ' 
VISIT TO THE CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL—By Richard C. MeCormiek, Jr., of 
New York.—1 vol., 12mo., with spirited and beautiful Llustrations.—Price $1. > 


List of Illustrations. 

A Portrait of Miss Nightingale. 
Panoramic View of the Seat of War in the Kast. j 
The Harbour of Balaklava. 
The Road from Bataklava to Kadukoi. w 
Panoramic View of the Position of the Armies. 
Jiamoud Battery. ; pa ) 
Head Quarters of Lord Raglan. i é 
—— of the Zouaves. ’ 

a ¢ 


waves. ’ 
This book will interest all classes, and shonld have a wide cirenlation. Mr. MeCormiek is 





well known as a carefai and graphic writer, and as he is the only American that has returned » 
from a visit to the world-renowned camp 
many points of which no information has hitherto 
count of a long sojourn in the Camp of the Allies, 
Scutari and Pera are introduced. letai! 
ings ane mismanagement in the English Camp are portrayed in vivid style. " 


before Sebastopol, he is well! qnalified to speak upon 
been secured. Besides @ minute ac- 4 

fuil particulars of the great army hospitals at» + 

Sebastopol is descrived in detail, and the unparallelled suffer- i: « 


COLLINS’ MAPS OF THE WAR. 


D. A. & CO., Have just Imported 
A FRESH SUPPLY OF THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE MAPS. 
Price, 25 Cents each. 

Pa-ts and Harbours of the Black Sea. 
Pian of Sebastopol. 8 
The Baltic, with its Fertifications. Railroads and Telegraphs. 
The Black Sea, with its Fortifications. : 
The Danube. - . 
The Environs of Sebastopol. 
Pian of Cronstadt. 
The Crimea and Sea of Azoff. ’ 
Russia and Turkey. showing the Baltie, Black and Mediterranean Seas. , 


GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR.—17TH EDITION. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, ze 


VE NOW REA 


"ae, 


i7th 
German Edition, —By T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew, &c.. in Rochester ogeal Se. 
r 
Ll vol. 8vo. Price $2 50. 
made from Dr. Rodiger’s manuscript revision, with his nt , 
in advance of the German publica- 
has been taken that it should faithfully exhibit the views of this distinguished 


The transiation has been 


m. 

lation is made directly from the sheets furnished by Dr. Rodiger, and for the most 
bag Dey meng ag The Grammatical Exercises have been reconstructed, with the im- 
experience in the use of them with Hebrew classes. The 
. , oa the Old Testament, 

study of the language. 
, from the band of one of the first 
, forms a complete apparatus for 


No pains have been spared to secure perfect accuracy in the printing of the work. 


sted by several years’ 


The Grammar exhibits the latest results in Hebrew philo! 
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MUSICAL INSTR 


UMENTS. 
OK, MANUPACTURBE AND IMPORTER OF MUSICAL IN | thet cures EVER 
EP wAaE ats Ret v0 


TON STREET, NEW Y 
Ley, a largeand 


The subscriber bas constant! ;Meorted Siock of Flutes, Clarionettes 


EDWARD BAACE. 





TEST MEDIC AL ESCOVERYE OC OF THE AGE.—ME 
PLANED, of] nents as discove mmon pasture weeds, & remedy 
RY K D OF B HUMOUR: ten de Lie rot covefula down tothe common Pim- 
hundred cases, and ix two case, oe 

in his possession over two hundred cates of ite value, all 


will cure a nursing sore mouth. 
= + bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to tive bottles will care the worst case — 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the ey 


has tried it y ~: e 
. en ) He has now 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNOH. 


ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS. ARE SUr- 


and Foreign Newspaper 


lied and will be mailed to yearly oatecne nail in any part of the United 
from Charlies Willmer’s Universa 
and BEL 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, ao enUe WILLMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
10 -oath John Street. Liverpoo}. 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 


E. MESSENGER & 0O 
R. Smith’s highly celebrated ‘Cordial Gin, are 





gists trade ly with this favourite gin in its original purity, and from the remark- 
able Rnd. it eer f are warranted in saying that tt fer superior to any ether 
article in the market. 





HBUROPEAN TIMES OF FICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agente ts in the bes a Beatin for the. + Tlum | it—on the contrary, when 





News, which they supply by single 
trade. 


logag to Se We ve land and sew fh ts, battles and sieges. 
commence with 


gamete ae Jan. 6, 1855. Complete setsand single vo- | Keyser, 


umes, boundin To cloth and gilt, are ee on 6a! 


Newspapers delivered in any part of ie York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
y mail. 


er woe AT for every Newspaper or Periodica! publishedin GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 





FARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 


applying, (post paid) J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, 0. W. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & Co,, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 
[* CASES AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
cians and 


3, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the day. 
a RTHUR KENDALL, ole Agent for the U. 8. 
is ? ” William Street, N ew York. 








MESSRS. DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANEERY I 


8 Willia: treet, New York, issue Foreign 
LAR ASrrees OF CREDIT on the ollowing Cities : 








Carlsruhe, Rome, 
Calcutta, Rotterdam, 
Canton, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldorf, Strasbourg, 
Edinburg, Sienna, 
Florence, Smyrna, 
Frankfort, Seville, 
Genoa, Stettin, 
Geneva, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Singapore. 
burg, vent, N.8. W. 

Hague, 
Havre, , Aus, Toulon, 
Heidelberg, Trieste, 
Hong Kong Venice, 
panty ,Gerion, viene, 
Live 
Lond 1 Wiesbaden, 
gd arsaw, 

psic, Zurich, 











Pisa. 
FOR iNDIA axD CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 


ATION OF LONDON 
Branches and Agoncies at 
Canton Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, — y, Madras, 


OREDEZS von auermalis ON THE BANK O: OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
atl 


sf 
and ST MGUEIID, -once2cccc coes 


0 00 0db cele 00 60000.60:8 Gace aeaeeme 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ..... 


wacko s ee eceeesseeeees Moreton Bay. 
Victoria Branches: 


elbonrne, Geelong, Kyneton, 
o-. .. ic EN te AAO 





i 
Ovens Agency. 


58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United States for buscar fn the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. If you 
ed to furnish families, hotels, drug- | 631.4 potties of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it 


ve Pictures and Maps, pr 0 OE 


T wo bottles will cure running ofthe ears and bintehes among the bair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 
zee or three les will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
A benefit is always experienced from the first boutie, oat @ perfect cure when the above quan- 


tity seine To looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walis, should cure every 
have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not — I peadled over a thon- 
inevery case. It has ae 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto ey a a year old : 
old le of sixty. I have seen poo’ Poor puny. » wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft a 
Banby eet ‘ored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 
laces obo are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re- 
taf in catarrh and dizziness. Some who ho have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been LO ay vs Kp it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
ti of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed mio pte disa r in from four days toa week. There is never a bad result from 
feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of p eymey ever — pm pis Ra 
o change of diet ever ——a- he you can enoag 0 
Price $1. Mannfact DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 
AGENTS :—Charles H. los. New York ; J. W. Dyott & aon Philadeiphia ; George H. 
Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; 4 B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
routo ; John Birks Montreal ; John’ Wright & 0o., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


HODES’ FEVER AND g the. Prevention and Cure of 
R INTERMITTENT and REMITT ST roe EVER and AGUE, CHILLS and 
FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENER ae = ae apy NIGHT SWEATS, and ail other forms of 
disease which bave a common Miasma, 

This isa NATURAL ANTIDO E “which site entirely protect any resident or traveller even 
in Ses most sickly se oyemes localities, from any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, crany in- 
jury from constant Wy inhaling Malaria or Miasma. 

"Th will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length ¢ ot dy my) from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have anotherchill, by 
to air rections. The patientat ouce ns to recover appetite and strength, 4 com. ues until 
@ permanent and radical cure is effected. 

ne or two bottles will answer for ordinary cnane as ome pba uire more. Direction printed 
in German, French and , accompany each Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made to the trade. AS. A "RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 

Evipence or Sarety.—New York, June 11, 1855.—I ve made @ chemical examination of 
** Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure,’’ or ** ‘Antidote to Melen and have tested it for Arsenic. 
Mercury, —_ and ane but have not found a particle of either in it, nor have I found 
any in its that would prove injurious to the constition. 

James R. ener, Chemist. 

Evipence or MERIT. Pee aN Union Co,, Pa., May 2, 1865.—Mr. J. A. ho 
Sir : The bex of medicine you sent me was duly received on the 11th of April. I have sold about 
one hait of it, and so far the people who have used it are satisfied that it has cured them. It has 
certainly stepped the Ague in every one who has used it, and six of the cases were of long stand- 
ing. My sister, who has had it for five or six years back, and could never get it s , except 
by e, and that only as long as she would take it, is now, I think, entirely ques» = your re- 
medy. Cc. INLEY. 

CAUTION TO AGUE SuFrFeRERS.—Take no more Arsenic, Tonics; Mercury, Quinine. Febrituges, 
Strychnine, or Anti-Periodics of any kind. The well known ine ciency of these noxieus poisons 
proves them to be the offspring either of false medical principles or of Lg RS The 
only remedy in existence that is both sure and harmless, is RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE 
CUR 


AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER & CO., and ©. H. RING. Montreal, 8. J. LY- 
MAN &CO.,and JOHN GARDNER. Quebec, G. G. ARDOUIN. Hamilton, T: BICKLE 
& SON. Picton, A A. ELLIOTT, and J. D. B. oT RASER, and by Dealers generally. 


THE E GREAT AMERICAN HAIR BORIC, —-BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of iueitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been tealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity poves attained Jd Any other article, goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’’ "There is no lady e Hair but can be 
cured by this en ear: To ladies it rH invalnable 7) on children’s heads it 
lays the Sgn pe geek he head ofhair. It is now by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great B and os an extensive sale throughout oe 
BOGLE'S 8 ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into ayn ony a 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautifal Brown or Black, without staining the skin. ‘In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who has carefally used it = join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally At ferred in London and Paris. 
GLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided \uxury. 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
& in Ld a ae possible time, ‘and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
e complexion 
had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND GARRAL Charleston ; 's.8. HANCE, 
IGHT & CO., New Orleans. In ot LYMAN & CO., Mon 
N, Roy, ADAMI ON t RNEE: 
Na CO., Halifax, NS. In oagiand, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square ay King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
leet Street, Manchester; and of Agents t! roughont the World. 






































J ROE & 00., American Bankers, No. 5 Rye de la Paix 
RS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. oo, PIRCULAR 
OF CREDI’ on the following cities :— 
Broxelles Heidelberg, Rome, 
Cadiz, ‘ Jerusalem, Rotterdam. 
Carlsruhe, La Haye, Seville, 
wl usanne 5 pa 
t: , P ic. 
p< ony uucerne, St. a 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Strasbourg, 
Dresden, uiege, Stockholm, 
Florence, London, Trieste, 
Frankfort-s-M., Livourne, Turin, 
Genes, a —— 
Genev yon, enna, 
Gibralter, Madrid, Wiesbaden, 
Hambonrg, Madeira, ich. 
Havre, Mala; 





Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
to suit. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


(Late National Loan Fund Life A ance Society.) 
OFFICE OF THE Gasener AGENTS it THE UNITED STATES, 
w York, Au » 1855. 
HE Undersigned hereby give notice that the ‘aome of the Stenal Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of sane, oe = changed by ao Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 


given oa the 2nd Z ul ae 
IN VERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOOCIBTY, 
and that they aun to receive applicatious for Life assurance on the most favourable terms. 
‘amophlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STR ET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, 
James Boorman. C. Edward — 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 
Daniel Paul Spofford, G. Holbrooke. 
Souicrtorn—Robert J. Dillon. | Consvitine CounseL—J. W. Gerard. 
MepicaL Examiners—S. 8S. Keene.—M. Clymer. 


The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 





Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 
at, Ludlam, 





DEPLLve’s ELIXIR OF CALIS AY. A.A delicious Tenic Seen, of great where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, eng eonee, ore ven 


to persons debilitated by sickness and d Prepared only 
anufactur EBRATED CORDIAL UB'E Go, Chem ARUS 
f EL A 
as mae Broadway, a 250 ) Fourth Avenne. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
[04888 OF INDIGRSTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 


ble, 
cranes Goupouna “a Extract ofan Gubebs “7 J Copabia has become very 





t’s Effervescent Seltzer FR teh et all cases of irritation or won 





sible advant: ot promptness and attentioa to parties in cases of Leave to 
Jement of Claims, &c. 


All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid — out reference to London. 


The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of Rang Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the penefit of all Policy- a ' in the Peees © 


HABIC 
5: G: HOLBROUKE. x. j General Agents. 


ravel, 








heart-burn and costiveness, i iavarianiy proved o aewer ot preak ality PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
17 prepared andseld, wholesale sn retail by a A z A. TAR Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Bullding. 
No. presente fe of Warren, HIS COMPANY is wow prepesed to take risks to and from any part of the United States, 
For by Rushton, Clark & Co. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John mp Mitban Dullue & Co. inland and coastwise, to and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions 
sale y —omooarsd yg ire heed By Flushing L. I.. and by sy Ney 4 Druggists, property excepting vessels and bottomry. 
ait 1 ame ’ , . TRUSTEES. 
eston, ° A. 0. See, bh ~ Kent, A ¥.3 Barn Mye 
D#ELUS's, BISCATINE..—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalide] © F'Milnr LB Matton, ee Baward i 
orly and for sale wholesale and retail, by Edwin Th Wn. M. Bliss. B Sb 
DEL LU C & CO., Apothecaries, w orn, m. M. 5 yron Sherman, Richard Patric 
€85 Broadwas, ant 250 Fourth A Martin Bates, Jun., W. 5. Meilen, ohn J. Haines, Arthur Leary, ” 
roadway, ‘ou! venue. Wm. M. Richards, U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 
x B. Merrick Rovert Slimmon, F. W. Meyer, Thos. Eakin, 
Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries. Baltimore Md., 1855. G. D. H. Gillespie, A. Wesson, John B. Arthur, eo. McNamee, 


CAUTION; »—LOTTERY FRAUDS.—The Commission 


by mail and otherwise, 
in Lotteries which are Rolly fictitious. 


iO tae only oo Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn daily under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner "2 


elected by the people of the —Y under the new Constitution, to examine and ap 
prove the schemes and attend te the drawin 
All the tickets aoe ape  ~ all certificates 4 packages of tickets, have the be 
signature o: RENAN, Gener: it for the Contractor. Office of th 
yoy byte bw  . others are fradu lent. . o' —— 
ation on the subject o tteries, the moyen in which they are drawn a > 
will iy, cheerfully given by addressing F. X. BRENAN Baltimore, Mary 


er of the Maryland State Lotteries 
has deemed it his out to caution the public against the numerous Swindlers who circulate 


alent Lo‘tery schemes, and pretend to be agents for the sale of tickets 


Theo 
ALFRED "EDWARDS, President 
WM. LECONEY Vice President. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
. OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


; OF te ee = > aah, , the following gentlemen were elected Directors of this Company for the an- 


BenJ. A. ONDERDONE, Secretary. 








Goon, ™ MEDI PEARS Et 14sotimated that AYER’S P RAL Robert 
have done more to promote the public hi than At a meetin recto unani- 
can be no Am, that the Cherry Pectoral hhas by its theaned on tt elected ed yt Y Rieh Aug. e iiss on $idsauaadeas 


duced the proportion of deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The ‘plcalsta peed 


other A, a 
thousand cures of Colds, ‘a. Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, &c 


as the Pectoral, and will cure more complaiuts —Every body needs mo 1 
the blood frem its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver ana che whote visceral ercientieans 
wens out the diseases which fasten on the body, to work its decay. 
only 


taken a strong _ ead the statements of those who have been 
Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers Skin Diseases Rheumatism, Neuralgia, a ym 
ternal Pains, Bilious Comspiatate, Hearth burn, H aa. Gout, and many less dan; 
threatening ailments, such as Pimples on the face, Worms, N ervous Irritability, Loss of Appe 
tite, Irre ities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers, Dysentery, and ind 


complaints for which a Purgative Remedy is required. —These are no random dl évery variety of TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” 


Try them once, and you will 
gt Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all D ists INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


authenticated by your own neighbours and your own Physicians. 
never be bag them. ave - cents per box. 5 Boxes for $1 00. 


and Dealers in Medicine ' eo cahoet this section 


Few are aware how frequently Publishers are compelled to insert among their advertisements 


——_ which ov can ny = or believe. 

A pleasant exception to this disagreeable necessity are the advertisements of Dr. 

Cherry Pectoral and Pills, which will be found in our co!umns PP > ar 

lead the public, for we have 

dant reason to believe that his medicines will do ail they promi: 
any medicine. His Cherry Pectoral is too well known in this commu 











of old age. Take antidotes early and thrust it from the dan, y =475 ANDREW J. SMITH, Secretary. 
too strong to yield.—Ayer’s Pills do Genet out disease, not only = it is weak’ i when it 


1 of the United Kingdom ft e 
Dyspepsia, In- bh i th “ C N FUND LIF 
or changin; e name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LUA LIFE 


We have publish 
fore, and always with the aes that in so doing we in no wise lend ourse! ves to deeaee yin 


indisputable ap | that his words are strictly true, with abun- 
se, and all that can be reasonably 


Wn. Pitt t Palmer, Thomas Barron, Thos. W. Pearsall, John Steward 
Comes F . Mott, Jonathan Thorn, Richard Tighe, Lyman Denison 
ey William W. Fox, Augustus H. Ward, Peter Cooper, Edvin D. Morgan, 
d. William F. Mott, Moses Taylor, 8. Suarez, Sidney Mason, 
Rufus L. Lord, James Colles, th Elsworth, John Caswell, 


Ye t, oe pisces of N. fn en S06 , dee ‘ 
& capital and surplus near ,000, paid in and Saf el invested, continues 
to insure poner % loss or damage by Fire, stocks of 2 tornieare,' buildings, 
ships in port and their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions. 

By order of the Board 








NOTICE. 
OTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 


,”? having on the 2ad Jul ne cog received the Royal assent, the bu- 
ness of this Company wili henceforth be condue under its new name, THE INTERNA. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMA 


Montreal, July 26, 1855, General Agent British N. A. Colenive. 





Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, E 3 D., Ch 
4. by mtg - J Esq., Jenn Eniotson, MD: F.R 24 “robes Moss, Esq., 
. omas Colley Grattan, Esq.,| Th Nicoll, Esq., 
Samuel King C Dareh,” Esq.,| Henry J. Helgeon, Esq. :* Clement Tavor, Etd ’ 





oseph Thompson, Esq 
| commendation from us, and his Pills we are credibly informed are not inferior to Posto: Manager, J. Leander Starr, mm — Auditors, Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
— Providence Mirror, R. I. John Radford Young. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
PprRiry LS pomrey PURIFY {At this season it pdt ot A for all, Montreal,.................4 Holmes, A. js Beowe, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
ne, and thousands of persons egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 

the heats {Gummer by tA. THE bday For this eaepese the ba Halifax, N. 8 . G. A. Creigton, 3-8 Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
pa ever di Dr. McCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ rich and delight- Syyting Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pry e. 
fal voured Sy7ep, mad e from the concentrated Juices of SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many P. C. Hill, Agent, 

raee va a to thi —— and Europe, p ed wi th fine loaf sugar, St. John, N. B { R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, ihe. J. H. 
(not ) gone of the mast agreaable drinks, and ‘as t orane tue as ite name TAD co ot Gray, W. Jack. 
implies, a STREROTRARING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasded by any- J. Starr, Agent, 
thing ever discovered St. John’s, Newfeuudland, H. Ag Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hom J. Noad, Hon. 

ae eee Tnaes ceuic, ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system . F. Bennett, E. Stabb. 
every ared the or IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, or VITIATED uMOURS From one N- Stabb, Agent, 
to six eee ono pavieen e worst ot ane of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all JAMES B. M. i, CHIFMAR, Age Agent for British North Ateerionn Golonten 
M i it. F Pim z Cc ZI. Accountant an 

a lood eerie! com compla, t and vat th he most aero dleordere eu bortipineet Chief Office fort B. N. A. Colonies—Mrgrcnants’ EXCHANGE, MONTREAL. 
eid bp all Druggists. trod Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Cunada, Nova Scotia, New 


Sole ui . CUSHMAN & CO. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, Fulton street, New York. 


States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


ie of freight, to any part ofthe United 


Brunswick, P. EK. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 

The advantages offered b Ak the *‘ International’? are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestly r ideration of them. 








Spee cmetee LIFE C —-necgrgge gee co., Menor wy w. 


= eee tian 
Annual Income...... 


Branch Offices at Montreal and St. Jon, N. B.; ; with oe throughow 
Canada, and at St. John’s Newfowndland. 

of this since the = of o 

Tenscked proer=rity. 8 date of its establish ment—1847 ~ A 2 ~ 


amidst many drawbacks an 
has worked its wa position waich can well endure searching scrutin Tn Tn addition to he 
ae fund, and a large and 


original eT oor nes it now possesses an ample realized and inv: 
rapidly idly increasing income. 
he features recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lowness of its 
rates, which nevertheless afford | a wider margin for contingencies than those ef a other com 
pany doing busi on the it—the investment of its funds in Canada at Sates of in 
terest—economy in management—and a degree ef attention to colonial wants peculiarities 
which none but a varie Colonial Company can be expected to display. 
Amongst the branches of business undertaken by the Company are— 
1. Sums payable at death, with or without profit. 
2. Endowment Assurances, payable on the party attaining a given age, or at deathif it happen 
earlier. 
3. Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 
4. Annuities, immediate and deferred. 
poate & Annuities, securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annuities 











hereafter. 
6. Halt eredit assurances, one half of the premium for the first seven years remaining as @ 


debt 

7. Industrial assurances, providing come at death in sma!) amounts, and also annuities without 

liability to continuous pa 

8. Money received at interest or fur Seupaietion, at higher rates than are allowed by bauks or 

savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent. is paid by the Company on money temporarily 
or permanently deposited—the rate varying with the duration of the deposit and the no- 
tice given ore to withdrawal. 

Persons assured in any of the first ffve scales, finding themselves unable to continue eH i 
their premiums, may exchange their policies for others of smaller amounts, unencum 
further charges. 

Policies of five years; standing purchased at a valua’ 

A policy on one life may be transferred to another peat life, not of greater age than that in 
the policy at the time of the transfer ; the amount assured ng thus made —— at the death 
of the substituted individual, who will stand in all respects in the position o! predecessor. A 
small fee is charged upon the exercise of this privilege, whieh is designed to meet an apprehen- 
sion of loss often entertained by parties who look forward to the pease discontinuance of their 
poielee oT ag to death. THOS. M,. SIMONS, Secretary. 
amilton, June, 1855. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
ye er EPC 1820. 
CAPITAL 83 ,oee. 00. 
‘ith a large accum: Surplus 


HIS COMPANY offersthe + Dw among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
jee: rates of insurance without profits. 
anted on policies. 

Halt ee may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for —, the Atlantic, 
The security of a ieee capita 
California, Australia, and wpecia risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarter! 

bonuses on policies on ~* meet — 


Btate of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, 
Jobn H. Hicks, Esq. 


RERS, 

His Excell: HAMILTON yIsh. late Governor of 

5 tog ARCLAY, Esq., H.'B. M. Consul. 
Stephen W hitne: Henry rinnell, Esq. 
} =. v, Boe Hon. Judge Campbell, 

latin, Rog. 1 John Oryder, Esq. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
’ KN ever General Agent for the United States 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN “herst tae 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... ... .....+..+..- 8130 | Second Cabin Passage......... 6... ... 22-875 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage. .......... +++... S110 | Second Cabin Passage...........0.+ 000+ 850 
m@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Arabia,.. ...205+ ceeeecee ee -Oept. JUDEINS, | America,......-.000+ eeeeee+.- Capt. Lang, 
P ce ccc cecccseccccsce ses . Rrnim. | Europa, ... ..+++seee+s0ee--Capt. SHANNOF, 
BED, 5 ccccrccccececcccec ORs . @. Lore. CADAdA,.. 6.6 -eceececeecees oe Onpt. STONE, 
eceednoneeseaalel HAgRIson. ny ae ©0ecccce ccc Capt. Lurtos, 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on star port 


JOHN C. CHESETN AR. 3 





From 


America... ...... «++ Boston... ....0+.+..- Wednesday... ... - Angust _ 1855 . 


SOS. oc 00 6cedn cece cob eneecces coo Moe: coccnces ocean 

BENE 200 cccccces SE INR. 5-1 o> nos « «co MEE: 0.0.00 ond veka “Sept’r > doth » 
America... 2... 6.6 6. + BOBROD. cen cee cece ees WOOMESABY, ccs eee oe - ee. Oct’r, 1th “* 
FEES 02 + ve con ove AREER 060000 ++ 00 oon ERED esserense seee0 Oct’r. 26th “ 
pNP RTTR TT Boston,......+ oo oe WOGNEBURY , ccccrccccrocee MOVE, Jth ** 
BEES o coc cccc cee cece cB ees werccctces Wednesday... ........... Now's. 2st “ 


@ There will be no steomehigg of this Line trom New York, until further notice. £8 
Berths not secured until paid to! 


An experienced surgeon on ce board. 
The owners of these ships will not be pete for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, = 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th 


For freight er passage, apply to E. oenene 


Bowling Green. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ATLANTIC, 

FRO PAOIPIO «0.0 cncncccssccoccccece 
The BALTIC, .....cccceccccecvccesccresecsecs 
The ADRIATIC ........ececccceseccoccctessccevecs - 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government servaes, every care has been 
oo) —— their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac- 





. Capt. Vomstock, 
pt. 






















tz ~ lied for e} and comfort 
Price of Passage from York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in sooens do. $75. Excla- 
wy ytd md state rooms. $300. Liverpool to New York, £30 id £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to a... ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Wednesday... April 12 1855. | Saturday..........- April 21, 1855, 
Wed y May 2, ‘** | Satarday.. ay 5, 
Wednesday -May 16, “ | Saturday May 19, “ 
Wednesday . May ‘* | Saturday June 2, 
Wednesday -June 13, ** | Saturda June 16, ‘ 
Wednesday. . June 27, “ | Saturda’ . June 30, * 
Wednesday... July ll, “ | Saturday. «July 14, ** 
Wednesda .July 25, ** | Saturday... coocOuly 2, * 








For cone or 
EDW’D E COLLINS & ‘ CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & C' 
STEPHEN KKINNARD & GO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. i DRAPER: Havre 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jeweiry, 5 
cious stones or metals, bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 





NEW YORE & HAVRE U. 8S. STEAMERS 
Ws LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
and Passengers, both going and returning : 
New Steamer ARAGO,,... .......-e0e-000+ c++ e++ Capt. D. Lines. 
bi - POLTOM re eeeceeeee ..- Capt. R. Apams, 


og SER ELA L 
From New York. From Havre. 





Ts oucdoushvlevansncane 7| Union...,... «++ e+eee+ees April ll 
Union,. ..cccccccccsses cos MOY 5 | Union... ... +++ eecceses May 9 
APAZO, 0.00 coc cccccces sce VERO 2) Union...,.c000 seeee +e. 0Un0 6 
INES oy clos cen Coucede Cee BO] ArAgO,... see eeees eves duly 4 
Ds on ans +09 05 cocccce duly 98] Union... ... seeeeee ress. August 1 
Union, ..... ...sceeeeseees August 25] Arago...... eeccceee +. August 29 
ATAZO. .. cee cee ceceece ces Septemb’r 22] Union......+e+e++0+++5..S8eptember 26 
Union, ...cccccce coccecce October 2} Arag®... oo oes ccccvees October 24 
ATAZO... occcccveccccecces NOVeMD’r 17 | Union...... acecsseesees. NoVember 2) 


Fulton, ....... eenseeeess.-Decemb’r 15 


The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tons bur- 
o- with Double Oscillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee ‘for safety, comfort and 


“Price of Passage from New York : wet Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre: Ist Ca- 
bin, 800 frances ; 2nd Cabin, 500 francs 
No Letters or other Mail ‘matter excepting what is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers. found on board will be returned to the place whence received, 
The owners of these Ships om not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precious stones or metals, unless Bills of Lading are si med therefor, and the value thereot ex- 
therein. MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway, 
nose tt & C 2O., » Southampton. 
ISELIN, Ha 
LivINGSsTON, “WELLS & CO., Paris. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS.,. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THB 
WASHINGTON.......... Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN....+..0+..+,..Capt.E, Higgins, 
These steam: Southam: , both going and returnin 
mae Fe Paeecss Dartss oF Sattine— 855, 
From New York. From Bremen, 
Hermann .... ..+ 20. -++ oo « « atuneag, — g- eee wy 28 
eeete teeter tee ti ay, ° 
Hermanns 22200022007 Betarday, Mareb 24, pri 











20 
18 


Saturday, May 19. iT] 
& 















































ay, Aug. 
Saturday, Sept. 
ay, O 
Saturday, Nev. 
Saturday, 
ROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
28 | Hermann, ., 1b 
rn | 1 
Hermann , - b 
Wi W ednesd Heras 4 
H " 4 | mes i H 
Washingt ; 
dop en at ‘Southampton 7 ae retaroing cr asic: Wi aL Jan. 2, s 1008. 
and Havre ry > ov @ economy both of ti 
} nag be w York to Southampton or Bremen, frst cabin, me tnd mone fires 


cabin, lower saloon, $110; es *. a $60. 
Ko Latere and Newpapers must pees through the Post Office, 
n experenced is attached to each steamer =” 


surgeon er. 

For freight or passage apply to 
c. H. SAND. 11 South William st. st., New York, 
CROSKEY &CO., ole 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 




















WM. YOUNG, 3 
8. J, ABERN. 


W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 





